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PREFACE. 



This series of Eeaders is intended to follow * The 
Battersea Primers/ but, being graduated in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the New Code, may 
be used with any Primer. 

The aim of the Editor in the earlier books has 
been to lighten, by the attractiveness of the lessons, 
the labour of overcoming the mechanical difficulties 
in learning to read, and to give children a taste for 
reading. Once a child has been got to love reading, 
his progress is sure and rapid. 

The later books contain much interesting and 
useful information, but all through the series the 
Editor has subordinated the communication of 
knowledge to the primary object of a Eeader, viz., 
the teaching a child to read. When the difficulties 
of scientific lessons are superadded to the difficulties 
that belong to reading proper, it is not surprising 
that both science and reading suffisr. 

The plan of Books I. and II. has been to place at 
the head of each lesson the chief words occurring in 
it, and at the end a few sentences in which the words 
are used in fresh combinations. These combinations 
the teacher is recommended to multiply for himself 
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IV PREFACE. 

Youiig children do not derive much benefit from 
verbal explanations, but they readily pick up the 
meaning of a word, by induction, from examples. 
This is, of course, the way in which they first learn 
to speak. In Books III. to VI. words are explained, 
but here abo examples are given to illustrate the 
use of the word glossed. This is a novel feature in 
reading books, and the writer attaches considerable 
importance to it. The common defect in reading 
in our elementary schools is lack of intelligence, 
which is largely owing to the limited vocabulary of 
the children. They are often called upon to read 
an unknown language. No opportunity, therefore, 
should be thrown away of familiarizing their minds 
with the meaning of the words which occur in the 
books they employ. 

The Editor would strongly urge upon teachers the 
importance of getting children to prepare the reading 
lessons. Five minutes spent in learning the hard 
words, by way of preparation, would save much loss 
of time in the progress of the lesson, and would 
render needless those constant interruptions by 
which, to the hindrance of an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the passage read, and to the great discourage- 
ment of the learner, the continuity of the reading is 
so frequently broken. 

The historical episodes in Books IV. to VI. follow 
the divisions of English History prescribed in the 
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Code, and will, it is hoped, be of service in inspiring 
and fostering a taste for History. It is impossible 
for children to take a real interest in History so long 
as their acquaintance with it is limited to the meagre 
skeleton of facts contained in the ordinary school 
compendiums. The object of the Editor has been 
to set forth the leading events of English History 
at such length as to whet the curiosity to know 
more. Once the leading events are mastered, it will 
be an easy matter to fill up the interstices. 

The extracts from books of travel have been in- 
serted with the similar intention of awakening an 
interest in foreign lands, and will be found useful in 
connection with the study of Geography. 

The poetry has been carefully selected with an 
eye to the tastes and capacities of children, and more 
especially of boys. 

The Editor has to express his grateful acknow- 
ledgments to Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Messrs 
Cassell and Co., Messrs. Isbister and Co., Mr. Murray, 
the proprietor of ' All the Year Eound,' the publisher 
of ' Sunday,' and to Canon Clarke, for permission to 
insert extracts from their various publications. An 
acknowledgment is separately made at the close of 
each extract. 
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LESSON I. 

THE CHIMNEY-SWEEP AND ARCHITECT. 

Spelling. 

ohimney despair favourite earnest 

loneliness building basement absorbed 

indenture gradually carriage propensity 

courageously architect existence discouragement 

A LONG time ago, when London was a very different 
place from that which it now is, there lived in the 
Strand, in Charles Court, a master chimney-sweep, 
who kept a number of poor little boys to climb up 
the chimneys, and, by scraping and sweeping, re- 
move all the soot. They were obliged to be little 
boys, because chimneys were then built exceedingly 
narrow. Amongst them was one named Isaac 
Ware, a weak, sickly lad, weary of his misersible life 
and painful employment. He dreaded the horrible 
struggling and straining it cost him to climb up by the 
walls of the chimneys through the black darkness, 
scraping and brushing as he went, and often would 
the tears run down his sooty cheeks when he paused 
to rest in the loneliness and darkness, with his knees 
and elbows bleeding, and his little heart swollen to 
bursting with the agony of terror and despair. 
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2 THE CHIMNEY-SWEEP AND ABCHITBGT. 

Now you must know that Isaac's miserable life 
had one great pleasure ; it was his delight to pause 
and admire all the fine buildings he came across. 
Wandering out towards the pleasant green fields 
which were then very near the Strand, he often used 
to admire the new church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
at the corner of St. Martin's Lane, where now is 
Trafalgar Square. From admiring with wondering 
eyes and parted lips. Isaac had gradually taken to 
imitating, and, whenever he could get a piece of 
chalk and a little spare time, he used to try and 
draw these buildings upon the blank walls ; his 
favourite subject being always St. Martin's church. 

Upon the stone basement-wall of the palace of 
Whitehall, Isaac one morning set himself to draw as 
usual St. Martin's church, carrying the top of the 
steeple as high as his little arms could possibly 
reach. 

While he was thus employed, there came by in a 
grand carriage a very wealthy and kind-hearted 
gentleman, who as he passed looked out of his 
carriage window to see what the little sweep was so 
earnestly and busily employed upon. When he saw 
the drawing he stopped the coach for some minutes 
to look on. Isaac was too absorbed in his work to 
have any idea that some one was watching him, and 
was quite frightened when the gentleman suddenly 
called out and told him to come to the coach-door. 

*^ Where do you live, my lad ? " asked the gentle- 
man. 

With a look of terror in his gleaming eyes, little 
Isaac cried out : — 

"Oh, sir! don't, sir I don't tell master, and I'll 
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soon rub it all out ! " for he thought he was going to 
be punished for defacing the wall. 

" I am not going to hurt you," said the gentleman. 
" I only want to know where you live." 

Isaac told him ; the gentleman nodded pleasantly, 
and, throwing him a shilling, was driven away ; and 
then our poor little sweep bounded away, impelled 
by a sudden delightful vision of bread with butter 
on it, and some hot drink with sugar in it, at one of 
the nearest tea-and-coffee stalls. He laughed as he 
went, and was full of delight. 

In the meantime the gentleman drove direct to 
Charles Court, and there Isaac's master told him 
that he was a very good boy, obedient and willing, 
but not strong enough for the work, which he feared 
would soon kill him. The only fault he had found 
in the boy was his propensity for " chalking " ; all the 
walls in the court were defaced with Isaac's sketches, 
and do what he would he couldn't break him of it. 

" Why, sir," said he, " look here ; that^s what he's 
always doing. You'll find it on half the dead walls 
in London, I do believe." 

And the gentleman saw once moie a sketch of 
St. Martin's church. 

The result of this meeting between the gentleman 
and the master sweep was soon apparent. When 
Is£Lac came home that day, his master told him that 
he had sold his indentures ; that he was to be well 
washed, put into new clothes, and sent to a new 
home. There he was kept clean, well fed, well clad, 
and well taught at a good school. And when he 
was old enough the gentleman supplied him with 
meanSy and sent him to study in the grand old city 
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4 THE CHIMNEY-SWEEP AND ARCHITECT. 

of Eome. Then he came back to* London, and some 
years afterwards became famous as an architect, 
erecting several fine buildings, which are still in 
existence. Many of the great men of the day were 
his friends and companions, and noble and royal 
personages visited him. 

He was one of the founders of the Koyal Academy. 
But, in spite of his greatness, you may be sure that 
he often gladdened the hearts of the poor boys who 
cried " Sweep, sweep," in the dirty, dreary streets of 
Old London. 

And now, was it not a good thing for Isaac that 
in misery, hunger and dirt, despite ill-treatment and 
every kind of discouragement, he manfully and 
courageously won and kept a good character? If 
his patron had heard that Isaac was a bad boy, you 
may be sure he would never have taken him away 
from Charles Court, and then Isaac would most 
likely, with all his natural gifts, have lived and died 
a poor, despised, and always dirty chimney-sweeper. 

A, H, W., in * Swnday 'for 1876. 

Agony. — Intense pain, whether of mind or body ; e. g. He suffered 

agonies of pain. 
Despair. — A state of hopelessness; e. g. In his despair he did 

not know what to do. 
Gradually.— Step by step; e.g. He gradually became a great 

scholar. 
Architect. — ^A person who designs buildings ; e. g. Sir Christopher 

Wren was th« architect who designed 8t. Paul's Cathedral. 

Basement. — ^The lower part of a building ; e. g. The basement of 

the house was unatife. 
Absorbed.— Entirely engaged in; e.g. He was absorbed in his 

studies. 
Propensity. — ^A strong inclination ; e. g. He had a propensity 

for drawing. 
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LESSON n. 

UNCLE JOHN AND THE TIGERS. 

Spelling. 

autnmn antelope wi-ly neighbonring 

snrgeon cheetah endeavonr anthorities 

pitfalls leopard generally mpee 

stealthy mahout Colonel shikaree 

"Uncle John has comey and now we shall have 
plenty of hunting stories ! " So thought and so said 
the boys at Harlington Cottage, one fine day last 
autumn. 

Uncle John was a surgeon in the army, and had 
been away fifteen years ; but he had a long holiday 
before him, and had just arrived in England with 
three years' leave of absence; so if he had any 
stories to tell, the youngsters would have a chance of 
hearing them. 

Soon after his landing he came for a long stay 
and then the boys gathered round him to hear tales 
of adventure or hair-breadth escapes whenever there 
was a chance. 

Philip thought it joUy to have tiger hunts, and 
Bertie delighted in catching them in pitfalls; and 
once they were told about hunting the antelope with 
cheetahs, a sort of leopard trained to hunt like a 
dog. 

" But shooting tigers was grand sport," they all 
agreed. "Uncle said it was so dangerous, you 
know," remarked Hubert. "And then," added 
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Willie, " it serves the wily beast right to shoot him 
after he's been eating the villagers one by one, as 
he could catch them." 

But Uncle John just then stepped through the 
schoolroom window, which opened down to the 
ground. 

"Well, boys, what now?" as all four pressed 
round him. 

" Uncle, come and sit down, and tell us a tiger 
story, like last night's ; it was jolly ! " said Willie. 

"It's better than Livingstone's travels," cried 
Hubert ; " it's so much nicer than reading 1 " 

" Nay, boys, I know very little about tigers, and 
that little has made me always endeavour to keep 
clear of the stealthy brutes. I would rather face a 
lion than a tiger, which is just as active, but more 
cunning and cat-like, and bolder and deadlier in its 
tremendous spring." 

" And do they really eat men and women, uncle? " 
asked little Percy. 

** It is generally an old or sickly tiger that takes 
to man eating," gaid Uncle John. " They are afraid 
of nothing, and generally hunt their prey by day as 
well as night, and will even jump into the middle of 
a crowd and carry oflF a victim : but usually they live 
in the jungle and well-wooded places, where deer 
and water abound ; and then it is only when they 
get too slow and too weak to run down the antelope 
that they pounce upon some child or woman from 
the neighbouring village, or a man going home from 
work : but once they find out how easy it is to catch 
a man, they never try to hunt other food." 
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" How dreadful to live there," said Philip, *' where, 
if one stayed out in the country a little late, one 
might be pounced on by a tiger !" 

** Yes,*' said the sunburnt old officer ; " so many 
villagers are picked up by the man-eater, that any 
one who gives notice to the authorities of the 
presence of a tiger in the district round, gets a 
reward of fifty rupees, equal to five pounds in our 
money, and then all the villagers turn out and kill 
the beast." 

^^But they can be tamed, can't they?" asked 
Bertie. 

" Pai-tly so, my boy ; but they are never safe : too 
uncertain to be trusted. Plenty of them are kept in 
cages in the towns of India ; in Jegpore, where the 
Prince of Wales was last year, there are six kept, one 
of whom is supposed to have eaten twenty-four 
people before he was caught." 

" And I dare say would like to eat twenty-four 
more," added Philip, with a laugh. 

*' Doubtless," replied his uncle. "But it is one 
thing to look on a tiger in a cage with a good set of 
steel bars between him and you, and another to see 
him creeping towards you like a cat, with a stealthy, 
quiet tread, that would never be heard at all but for 
the crackling of the dry jungle-grass and reeds. 
His every movement is cat-like, and once roused by 
a wound he will stand at nothing. 

" When the Prince of Wales was in India he had 
a grand hunt in the Terai of Nepaul, where tigers 
abound in great numbers, and shot six himself in one 
day. One of them had sprung upon the elephant 
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which the Prinoe was riding, and was clawing the 
poor beast within a few feet of him when he rolled 
the tiger over dead." 

" Did not one of the Prince's party have a narrow 
escape, too ? " asked one of the boys. 

"Yes; a tiger sprang out of the jungle and 
charged the nearest elephant, who shook him off 
once ; but with a yell of rage the tiger fastened on 
the elephant's head, biting the mahout's seat and 
tearing the animal's ear ; and it was only just in 
time to save the mahout, as the elephant's driver is 
called, that Colonel Ellis, who was riding in the 
howdah, or wooden box on the elephant's back, 
leaned over and fired within a foot of tlie tiger's 
head, killing him on the spot." 

" How dangerous tiger hunting must be ! " ex- 
claimed all. 

"True enough, lads. Men of long experience 
have told me that an angry tiger would spring with 
one boimd as far as across any of the widest London 
streets, and it is the deadly certainty of its spring 
that makes the danger. Most officers in India try 
their hand once at tiger shooting ; but one of the old 
Nepaulese shikarees. Sir Jung Bahadoor, who 
entertained our own Prince in the Terai, has killed 
in his time 550 tigers with his own rifle." 

" How fat the crafty old man-eating tiger must 
get ! " said Hubert. 

" Oh dear, no ! " said Uncle John. " I'm happy 
to say their food does not agree with them at all, 
and man-eaters are always known by being such 
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thin, haggard, and wretched objects. There, boys, 
that's enough for to-night. Perhaps I will tell you 
more another time." — ^ Swnday* for 1877. 

Autiunn. — The season between summer and winter. 

Stealthy, — Trying to escape notice; e. g. Did yon see the 

stealthy moyements of the cat as she tried to get near tlie 

rat? 
Antelope. — An animal partly resembling a deer and partly a 

goat. 
Cheetah. — A leopard trained to hunt ; used in India. 
Mahout. — The driver of an elephant. 
"Wily. — Full of cunning tricks ; e. g. In spite of his wily ways, he 

was at last detected. 
Authorities. — Persons placed in high authority ; e. g. The 

Mayor and the other authorities of the town received the 

Prince. 
Rupee.— A coin used in the East Indies. The silver rupee is 

worth two shillings, the gold rupee twentyruine shillings and 

sixpence. 
Shikaree. — A hunter. 



LESSON III. 

GEOKGE NIDIVER: A TALE OP THE PRAIRIES. 

Spelling. 

oasual fierce shrieking Blackening 

eager grizzly farions creature 

Bearching pursue amazed thought 

Men have done brave deeds, and bards have sting them well : 

1 of good George Nidiver now the tale will telL 

A little Indian boy followed him everywhere ; 

Eager to share the hunter's joy, the casual meal to share. 
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One day, as through the, cleft, between two mountainB steep. 
Shut in both right and left, their searching way they keep ; — 
They see two grizzly bears, with hunger fierce and fell, 
Rush at them unawares, right down the narrow dell. 

The boy turned round with screams, and ran with terror wild. 
One of the pair of savage beasts pursued the shrieking child. 
The hunter raised his gun ; — he knew one charge was all, — 
And through the boy*s pursuing foe he sent the only ball. 

The other bear, now furious, came on with dreadful pace ; 

The hunter stood, unarmed, and met him face to face. 

I say uncMrmed, he stood, against those frightful paws, 

For rifle butt, or club of wood, could stand no more than straws. 

George Nidiver stood still, and looked him in the face ; 
The wild beast stopped amazed, then came with slackening pace. 
Still 'firm the hunter stood, although his heart beat high ; 
Again the creature stopped, and gazed with wondering eye. 

The hunter met his gaze, nor yet an inch gave way. 
The bear turned slowly round, and quickly moved away. 
What thoughts were in his mind it would be hard to spell. 
What thoughts were in Greorge Nidiver, I rather guess than tell. 

Be sure that rifle's aim, swift choice of generous part. 
Showed in its passing gleam the depths of a brave heart. 

B. W. £merson. 

Casual. —Chance ; e. g. He received casual aid from rich persons 

who happened to hear of his sad story. 
Eager. — Desirous ; e. g. He was eager to learn. 
Grizzly. — Greyish. The grizzly bear is a huge and ferocious 

bear found in North America. 
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MY LIZARDS. 



Spelling. 



aeq'aaiiitanco 

perseonted 

youngster 

nephew 

sagacious 

foimidable 



immediately 

disappear 

leisure 

mosaic 

knoll 

gymnastic 



deposited 

handkerchief 

applause 

unanswerahle 

energies 

transparent 



exeeution 

Fen/^-o-pe 

commodious 

reconciled 

Uthe 

gossamer 



I HAVE six pet lizards. Their names are Streaky, 
Strokey, Stumpy, Curly, Snappy, and Spotty. And 
as all the children of my acquaintance (and some of 
the grown-up people, too) are greatly interested in 
them, it is possible that other children may like to 
hear something about them. And they need some 
one to say a good word for them, poor things, for 
they belong to a much misunderstood, slandered, 
and persecuted race ; and I fear that if some of the 
youngsters who may read this were to meet with one 
of them in their walks, they would either run away 
from it, or try to put it to a cruel death, by throwing 
stones at it. I think, if I could show them my 
Streaky and Strokey, with their meek, quiet fiacee, 
and gentle, harmless ways, they would never do so 
any more. But as I cannot do that, I will begin at 
the beginning, and tell them all about them. 

My two nephews, Charley and David, had come to 
pay us their usual summer visit, and one day I set 
out with them for a long walk, to search for butter- 
flies, and grasshoppers, and mayflies, and other curious 
creatures. But as we were looking about among the 
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stones and grass, suddenly I saw two creatures bask- 
ing in the sun on a large stone, which I felt sure 
must be lizards, from the pictures 1 had seen of them 
in books. This was a great discovery, for none of us 
had ever seen a live lizard before, and immediately 
we forgot all about the butterflies, aud resolved not 
to go home till we had caught a lizard. 

But we soon found that this was much easier said 
than done, for on the slightest rustling of the grass, 
they darted off, and disappeared among the loose 
"Stones which lay about ; and though, after a little, if 
we kept quiet, they would peep out again, as soon as 
we attempted to approach they were off 

After spending an hour in this way, I thought we 
must give it up, and was just about to call to the 
boys that they must come home, when Charley cried 
out, "Oh! Aunt Mary, I've got one, I've got one !" 
And so he had, sure enough. We sat down on the 
grass, and examined it at leisure, and great was the 
admiration we bestowed upon its bright, black eyes ; 
its pretty little hands and fore-paws, furnished with 
little claws, like a bird ! but especially on its beauti- 
ful skin, closely covered with shining scales. It was 
like a coat of mail, I thought : Charley said it was 
like his mother's mosaic brooch, and David thought 
it was covered with little shells. 

At last our prize was deposited in my pocket 
handkerchief, and we started for home ; but so often 
did the boys insist upon stopping to open a corner of 
the handkerchief and peep in to make sure that it 
was still there, that I feared that it would make its 
escape long before we got there. 
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However, I managed to keep my prisoner safe ; and 
David's shouts soon told the household that we had 
caught and brought liome a real, living lizard. 

But our spirits were damped by the way m which 
this news was received. Instead of tlie admiration 
and applause we thought we deserved, we ht ard only 
exclamations of horror, principally led on by the 
cook, who, the moment she saw our prize, pronounced 
it to be an ask, which, if not instantly killed, would 
bite, sting, and poison everybody in the house. And 
besides that, it would walk down our throats. She 
knew all about it, for when her father was working 
in the woods at Comrie, wliere she was born, he never 
would go to sleep without a long nightcap drawn 
over his face, eyes, nose, mouth, chin and all, for fear 
of the asks; for it was well known that if they 
caught anyone sleeping they would go down his 
throat. 

Now, I knew that all this was nonsense ; because, 
in the first place, thi.« was not an ask, but a lizard ; 
and, m the second, even if it had been an ask, there 
was no reason to be afraid of it, for the creature held 
in such mysterious dread under that name by the 
ignorant in Scotland (and by some who should know 
better,too) is nothing but the poor, innocent newt, or 
eft, a creature quite as harmless as, and even more 
defenceless than its first cousin, the lizard, which it 
is so like that it is sometimes mistaken for it by 
people who are afraid to go near either of them. 
This I tried to show the cook; but as all I could 
say was met by the unanswerable argument that 
her father never went to sleep without a nightcap 
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drawn over his face for fear of asks, I gave it up in 
despair, and deposited the object of dispute in a 
collar-box, making a few small holes in the lid to 
admit air, and then tying the same firmly down. 

The next day Streaky, as we called him, who had 
at first been very wild, scratching furiously to get 
out, was somewhat subdued, and snapped up some 
flies which we offered him. But, alas ! in two days 
the boys must return home, and I was to accompany 
them; and what was to become of him then? for 
we could not expect much from the tender mercies 
of anyone in the house. A bright idea struck me, 
and I proceeded, with the help of two active and 
willing pairs of hands, to put it into execution. We 
made a box of strong pasteboard, about a foot square, 
and four inches deep ; one side was formed by a piece 
of glass, and about half of the top was covered with 
another piece, and the other half with a lid lifting 
up like a flap. ... In the other sides I cut out 
spaces, over which I glued strong canvas, of the kind 
known as Penelope, used for Berlin wool-work. Thus 
we constructed for our pet a handsome and commo- 
dious habitation, to which air was freely admitted 
through the canvas, and sunlight through the glass ; 
and with great delight we put him into it ; first fur- 
nishing it with some dried moss for a bed, and a 
little shallow saucer of water for him to drink. For 
we had found out that he was a thirsty creature, and 
would come and lap up the watet like a dog, with 
his curious forked tongue, which I believe is one of 
the things which make people so afraid of him, 
although it cannot hurt anybody. Finally, I made 
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a small hole at one corner, and having tied down 
the lid securely, the boys rushed off to show the 
whole affair to grandmamma, to assure her that 
Streaky could not possibly escape, and to beg her 
to put a fly now and then in through the little hole, 
that he might be kept alive till Aunt Mary returned. 

I knew that the dear old lady could not refuse 
the boys anything, nor could she bear to see any 
creature starving before her eyes, so I set off the 
next day with an easy mind, and in good hopes that 
she would overcome her fear so far as to do what 
they asked. I was away for three weeks, and, would 
you believe it? I found on my return that during 
that time she had become not onlv reconciled to her 
charge, but actually so fond of it that I fear she had 
almost worn herself off her dear old legs trotting up 
and down stairs, and into every comer of the house, 
in search of flies and spiders to satisfy its appetite. 
For the sagacious creature had soon found out where 
the flies came from, and would sit for hours watching 
the hole, and when the supplies fell short, would 
stand upon its tip-toes and look up through the 
glass at her with such an appealing look in its 
bright, round eyes, that her heart was quite won I 

This is how I became possessed of my first tame 
lizard ; and he was not long without companions. I 
soon paid another visit to the stony knoll where I 
found him, and I was rewarded by a new discovery. 
It was now a month or so later in the season ; and 
besides each of the lizards which I speedily detected 
sunning themselves on the flat stones, there now ap- 
peared three or four funny little counterparts of 
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themselves, only, instead of being streaked with 
yellow and brown like their parents, they were nearly 
black, as if they had been cut out of ebony. How I 
wished the boys were with me 1 how surprised and 
delighted they would have been ! I immediately set 
myself, with all my energies, to catch a baby-lizard, 
and at last succeeded, and carried it home in a little 
box I had ready for any insects that might turn up. 
Poor little thing 1 grandmamma's thimble might 
have held it ; for lizards, great and small, can curl 
themselves up in an amazingly small space. I ex- 
pected that Streaky would be quite delighted when 
I introduced his little friend to him, and would re- 
ceive it very kindly ; but I am sorry to say he did 
not ; he took no notice of it whatever, and if it came 
in his way would walk over it without appearing to 
know that it was there. 

On my next visit I caught another grown-up 
lizard, which, as the boys had called the first one 
Streaky, I thought it would be appropriate to name 
Strokey! I cannot tell you about all the lizard- 
hunts I had after this, but when Charley and David 
came to spend their next holidays with us I was able 
to introduce them to my present family, of which I 
have already stated the number and names. Stumpy 
received hers by reason of her extremely short and 
stumpy tail. Curly and Snappy are about half- 
grown, and very lithe, graceful creatures they are ; 
Curly frequently disposing himself in as many curls 
as a lady's ringlet. Snapdragon earned his name 
(afterwards contracted to Snappy), I am sorry to say, 
by his snappish ways, for he has actually tried to 
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bite my fingers several times to express liis dis- 
pleasure at being handled, which seems to relieve 
his feelings, though, of course, his almost invisible 
teeth cannot make the slightest impression. A 
Jenny Wren pecking at one's fingers would be more 
formidable. All the others rather like to be stroked 
and petted, and will be quiet in my hand for a long 
time, eat flies from. my fingers, and drink water out 
of my palm. 

But little Spotty, the baby of the family, is the 
boys' favourite. He is a pretty little fellow, and 
having cast his skin several times, is losin^^ his dark 
colour and beginning to show streaks and spots of 
yellow. He is the most active little elf possible, 
darting about, climbing up the sides, and sometimes 
getting upon the backs of the older ones, and enjoy- 
ing a ride up and down the box. But Charley's 
greatest delight, as often as he can filch a long 
darning-needle from grandmamma's work-box, is to 
put him through his gymnastic exercises, which he 
accomplishes by lifting him up on it, so that he is 
obliged to hang on. This he can very easily do; 
but like other young things he does not like to re- 
main long in the same position, so he tries first one 
and then another, hanging on now by a fore-paw, 
and then by a hind-leg, and sometimes, catching hold 
of the tip of his tail, he makes himself into a ring 
and swings quite at his ease! Spotty is quite 
a dandy, and wears gloves, which, if they are not 
kid, are something a great deal prettier. I found 
one of them lying just as he had put it off (for he 
puts off his gloves, and his jacket too, when he finds 
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them too small for him) : but no picture can give 
you an i lea of what a beautiful piece of transparent 
gossamer lace-work it is: quite fit for a fairy to go 
to a ball with. 

Streaky is kinder to Spotty now that he is better 
acquainted with him, and lets him ride on his back 
and lick his nose, but Snappy and Strokey are rather 
cross to him ; and one day when Strokey had caught 
a fly by the leg, and then foolishly let it escape 
again, I saw her seize poor Spotty, who happened to 
be near, by the nape of the neck, and shake him like 
a terrier shaking a rat, apparently under the idea 
that he had taken it away from her. Strokey is 
always ravenous, because she positively refuses to 
eat little bits of raw meat, as I have taught all the 
others to do when flies are scarce, and they seem to 
think it not to be despised ; but she has resolutely 
held out, and seems determined to starve rather 
than give in. — Atmt Mart/, in * Qhatterbox ' for 1870. 

Sagacious. — ^Wise ; e. g. The elephant is a very sagacious animal, 
l^'ormidable. — To be dreaded ; e. g. He was a formidable enemy 

to encounter. 
Mosaic. — Made of little stones fitting one into the other ; e. g. 

At the Museum you may see a mosaic floor made of thousands 

of little stones. 
Knoll. — A slight eminence or rising ground. 
Gymnastic. — Like the exercises perlormed in a gymnasium or 

playground. 
Applause. — Expressions of praise; e.g. The singer met with 

great applause. 
Energies. — Efforts ; e. g. He threw all his energies into the work. 
Transparent. — Capable of being seen through, like glass or clear 

water. 
Keconciled. — ^Made friends ; e. g. They were reconciled after 

their quarrel. 
Xiithe. — ^Active, nimble ; e. g. She was as lithe as a fawn. 
Gossamer. — A thin, filmy cobweb, often seen in autumn floating 

in the air. 
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LESSON V. 

THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 



Spelling. 



eultivated 
believer 
religion 
language 



ancestor 
stockade 
Phoenicians 
corslet 



javelin 
excavate 
Salisbury 
expedition 



maritime 
charioteer 
monstaoha 
rapidity 



FAST I. 



Two thousand years ago England, or as it was then 
called, Britannia, was a very different country from 
what it is now. Now it is highly cultivated and 
thickly populated ; large cities and numerous towns 
and villages are scattered all over it ; highways and 
railways and canals intersect it in all directions ; its 
people follow the arts of peace, live happily under 
one rule, and are believers in the religion of Christ. 
Then, it was covered for the most part with vast 
orests, inhabited by bears, wolves, and elks, and wild 
iattle; the rivers spread out into great fens and 
akes, and were the home of the beaver ; and it was 
only in the southern part of the island that you 
would have seen cultivated fields. The people were 
not of the same race as the English, nor did they 
speak the English language. They were the an- 
cestors of the Welsh, and were of the same stock as 
the Erse in Ireland and the Gaels of Scotland. In 
the north of the island they lived by hunting and 
fishing ; in the midland districts they had flocks and 
herds, but led a wild roving life ; in the south they 
lived mainly by farmin/j, and had a few rude manu- 

c 2 
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factures. They bad no houses such as we have, but 
only rude wattled huts half-sunk in the ground. 
These huts were set up on the top of hills, or on 
islands, or in other places of safety, and were sur- 
rounded by a wooden stockade or by an earthen 
wall. There is a hill in Dorsetshire where you may 
yet see the remains of one of these ancient villages. 
The whole of the top of the hill is quite honey- 
combed with the holes over which the huts were 
built. 

The ancient Britons knew something about 
smelting metals, and ih some parts of the country 
worked tin and lead mines. The tin they sold to 
the PhcBnicians, who were the great traders of that 
day, and came to Britain in ships from the coasts 
of the Mediterranean Sea. Some think they also 
smelted copper, for moulds have been found which 
were probably used to make the bronze heads of 
their spears and axes. They used flint and bones 
for most of their weapons and tools, but in the 
south they imported bronze weapons from Gaul. 
They made rude pottery, and they indulged in a few 
ornaments, such as beads of amber and jet. The 
chiefs occasionally wore a twisted cord of gold round 
the neck and thin corslets of gold. 

The Britons were a fine race, having light hair 
and blue eyes. The men in the more civilized 
parts of the island wore woollen clothes, but in 
the wilder parts they were clad in the skins of the 
animals which they killed in the chase. They 
stained their skin blue with the juice of a plant 
called woad, and fought with long swords, spears. 
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and javelins, protecting themselves with shields 
covered with hides. 

You will wonder, perhaps, how we know all this 
about these ancient Britons. Well, our knowledge 
of them is derived from two sources ; partly from 
their remains which are found from time to time in 
excavating the sepulchres where they were buried ; 
and partly from ancient writers who visited Britain 
about the time of which we are speaking. If you 
were to go to Salisbury Plain you would see the 
surface of the plain dotted in some parts with 
mounds of earth, which are called barrows ; if you 
were to dig into these barrows you would find the 
bones of ancient Britons who were buried in them, 
and side by side with the bones, such things as urns 
and other kinds of pottery, tools made of stone and 
bronze, such as axes, hammers, celts or chisels, rude 
flint saws, spear and arrow-heads, daggers, and 
amber and jet ornaments. Many of these things you 
may see in museums, and I would recommend you 
to inquire for them. They are the first page in the 
history of England, and a great deal more truthful 
than some of the statements contained in ancient 
books. 

Another source of information about the ancient 
Britons is, as I have said, the accounts given of 
them by early writers. In the year 55 B.O., Julius 
CsBsar, a great Boman general, attempted the con- 
quest of Britain, and the next year he renewed the 
attempt with a considerable amount of success. He 
wrote an account of these expeditions, which has 
come down to us ; and though he did not see very 
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much of the Britons, yet his account of them is very 
valuable. This is what he says about them : — " The 
interior part of Britain is inhabited by those who, 
according to tradition, were bom in the island itself; 
the maritime part by those who had passed over 
from the country of the BelgSB for the purpose of 
plunder and making war. . . . The number of the 
people is countless, and their buildings exceedingly 
numerous, for the most part very like those of the 
Gauls ; the number of the cattle is great. They 
use either brass or iron rings, fixed at a certain 
weight, as their money. . • . Iron is produced in 
the maritime parts, but the quantity of it is small ; 
they employ brass, which is imported. . . . The 
most civilized of all these natives are they who 
inhabit Kent, which is entirely a maritime district, 
nor do they diflFer much from the Gauls. Most of 
the inland inhabitants do not sow corn, but live on 
milk and flesh, and are clad with skins. All the 
Britons, indeed, dye themselves with woad, which 
gives a bluish colour, and thereby they have a more 
terrible appearance in fight. They wear their hair 
long, and shave their beards, but wear moustaches. 
. . . Their mode of fighting with their chariots is 
this; firstly, they drive about in all directions and 
throw their weapons, and generally break the ranks 
of the enemy with the very dread of their horses 
and the noise of their wheels ; and when they have 
worked themselves in between the troops of horse, 
they leap from their chariots and engage on foot. 
The charioteers, in the meantime, withdraw some 
little distance from the battle, and so place them- 
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selves with the chariots that, if their masters are 
overpowered by the number of the enemy, they may 
have a ready retreat to their own troops. Thus they 
display in battle the speed of horse-soldiers with 
the firmness of foot-soldiers ; and by daily practice 
and exercises attain to such expertness that they 
are accustomed, even on a declining and steep place, 
to check their horses at full speed, and manage and 
turn them in an instant, and run along the pole, 
and stand on the yoke, and thence betake them- 
selves with the greatest rapidity to their chariots 
again." 

Ancestor. — ^Forefather ; e. g. Our Saxon ancestors came from thv 
Continent. 

Stockade. — A line of stakes stuck in the earth as a defence. 

Phoenicians. — A people who lived along the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean to the north of Palestine. They were great 
traders and colonists, and highly adventurous. 

Corslet. — A piece of armour that protected the chest. 

Excavate.— To dig out. 

Maritime. — ^Near the sea. Lat mare, the sea. 
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idolatrous 
authority 
sacrifice 
oontroversies 



inheritance 
interdict 
criminal 
military 



privilege 
superstitious 
circular 
diameter 



occupation 
government 
pre-eminent 
instruction 



FABT II. 

The Britons were not under one rule, as we 
English are. They were divided into a number of 
tribes, each of which had its own prince, and its own 
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laws, manners, and customs. These tribes were 
constantly at war with each other, and the want of 
union among them was one of the chief reasons why 
the Bomans were able to subdue them. 

The religion of the ancient Britons was idola- 
trous. They appear to have worshipped the sun and 
a number of other deities. A distinct class of men, 
called Druids, occupied the place among them of 
prophets, priests, and teachers. These Druids taught 
that the soul never died, but that after death it en- 
tered into some new body, and so passed on from body 
to body, receiving in each new body the rewards 
or punishments which the previous conduct of its 
owner had deserved. They had great authority over 
their fellow-countrymen, and if anyone broke their 
commands they could prevent him from taking part in 
the sacrifices. Gsesar does not tell us anything about 
the Druids in Britain, but he gives a full account of 
the Druids in Gaul. Of the latter he says : — " The 
Druids are occupied with holy things ; they conduct 
the public and private sacrifices, and they explain 
all matters of religion. They are held in great 
honour. A large number of the young men go to 
them for instruction. They settle almost all con- 
troversies, whether public or private; and if any 
crime has been committed, if a person has been mur- 
dered, if there be any dispute about an inheritance, 
or about the boundaries of property, they decide 
what is to be done ; they decree rewards and punish- 
ments; if anyone does not accept their decision 
they interdict him from the sacrifices. This among 
them is their heaviest punishment. Those who have 
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been thus interdicted are looked upon as impious 
and criminal ; all shun them and avoid meeting and 
talking with them, lest they should receive some 
evil from them ; nor can they obtain justice when 
they seek it, or hold any place of dignity. Over all 
these Druids one presides. Upon his death, if any 
one among the rest is held in pre-eminent honour, 
he succeeds ; but if there are many equal, the elec- 
tion is made by the votes of the Druids. . . . The 
Druids do not go to war, nor pay taxes with the 
rest ; they are freed from military service, and have 
many other privileges. Induced by these great 
culvantages, many persons become Druids of their 
own accord, and many are sent to this profession by 
their parents or relatives. They are said to learn by 
heart a great number of verses, some spending 
twenty years in this course of training. They teach 
that souls do not perish, but pass after death from 
one body to another, and they think that men by 
this tenet are greatly excited to valour, and made 
to disregard the fear of death. They likewise teach 
the young many things respecting the stars and 
their motion, the extent of the world and of our earth, 
the nature of things, and the power and majesty 
of the immortal gods." 

The Druids offered men and beasts in sacrifice to 
the gods, and some of their rites were very cruel. 
Csesar says of the Gauls : — " The nation of the Gauls 
is extremely devoted to superstitious rites ; and on 
that account they who have very sore diseases, and 
they who are engaged in battles and danger, either 
sacrifice men as victims, or vow that they will 
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sacrifice them, and they employ the Druids as the 
performers of these sacrifices. . . • They think that, 
unless the life of a man be oflered for the life of a 
man, the mind of the immortal gods cannot be made 
favourable towards them, and they have sacrifices 
of that kind also for national purposes. Others have 
figures of vast size, the limbs of which, made of 
osiers, they fill with living men, which being set on 
fire, the men perish enveloped in the flames. They 
consider that the offering of such as have been 
taken in theft, or in robbery, or any other offence, is 
more pleasing to the immortal gods ; but when they 
cannot get victims of this class they do not shrink 
from offering the innocent." 

In some parts of England there are still standing 
large stones, set up in circles, and supposed to be 
remains of old Druidical temples. Such is Stone- 
henge, on Salisbury Plain, where a circular ditch, 
about 100 yards in diameter, encloses two stone rings, 
within which are two oval rows of tall stones. 

Now, if you wish to understand what the life of 
the ancient Britons really meant, try to make out, 
from what you have read, what sort of a life it would 
have been to you if you had been a little Briton 
boy ; what sort of home you would have lived in ; 
what the occupations of your parents would have 
been ; what sort of country you would have lived 
in ; what your food and clothing would have been ; 
what sort of schooling you would have had; what 
you would have known about God and your duty ; 
what kind of Government you would have lived 
under, and so on. If you do this, then I am sure 
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that you will be very p:rateful for all the blessings 
you enjoy in Christian England. 

Controversy. — A quarrel, dispute ; e. g. They had a controversy 

about the distance of the sun. 
Interdict. — To solemnly forbid a person from taking any part in 

something, such as a religious rite. 
Privilege. — A special permission to do or enjoy something. 
Diameter. — A straight line passing through the centre of a circle, 

and bounded both ways by the circumference. 
Pre-eminent. — Eminent or remarkable before all others. 



LESSON VI. 

THE INCHCAPE ROCK. 

Spelling. 

bnoy joyance whistle abbot 

mariner quoth excess gorge 

perilous plague despair knell 

The Incboape Hock is about fourteen miles to the east of the 
entrance to the Frith of Tay, and is the site of a lighthouse. 

Kg stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 
The ship was still as she could be ; 
Her sails from heaven received no motion, 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of their shock, 
The waves flowed over the Inchcape Rock ; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 
They did not move the Inchcape Bell, 

The good old Abbot of Aberbrothok 
Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock ; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung. 
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When the rock was hid by the surge's swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 
And then they knew the perilous rock, 
And blest the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 

The sun in heaven was shining gay, 

All things were joyful on that day ; 

The sea-birds screamed as they wheel'd around, 

And there was joyance in their sound. 

The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen, 
A darker speck on the ocean green ; 
Sir Ralph the Rover walk'd his deck, 
And he fix*d his eye on the darker speck. 

He felt the cheering power of spring. 
It made him whistle, it made him sing ; 
His heart was mirth tul to excess, 
But the Rover's mirth was wickedness. 

His eye was on the Inchcape float ; 
Quoth he, " My men, put out the boat. 
And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 
And I'll plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

The boat is lower'd, the boatmen row, 

And to the Inchcape Rock they go ; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat. 

And he cut the bell from the Inchcape float. 

Down sank the bell with a gurgling sound. 

The bubbles rose and burst around ; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, " The next who comes to the rock. 

Won't bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

Sir Ralph the Rover sail'd away. 
He scour'd the seas for many a day ; 
And now, grown rich by plundered store. 
He steers his course for Scotland's shore. 
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So thick a baze o'erspreads the sky 
They cannot see the sun on high ; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day, 
At evening it hath died away. 

On the deck the Eover takes his stand, 
So dark it is they see no land. 
Quoth Sir Ralph, ** It will be lighter soon, 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon." 

"Can'st hear," said one, "the breakers roar? 
For methinks we should be near the shore ; 
Kow where we are I cannot tell ; 
But I wish we could hear the Inchcape Bell." 

They hear no sound, the swell is strong ; 
Though the wind hath fallen, they drift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock ; 
Cried they, " It is the Inchcape Bock I " 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair, 
He cursed himself in his despair ; 
The waves rush in on every side, 

The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 

• 

But ever in his dying fear 
One dreadful sound could the Rover hear, 
A sound as if with the Inchcape Bell 
The fiends below were ringing his knell. 

SouTHKT. Died a.d. 1843. 

Abbot. — ^The head of a monastery. 

duoth.— Said ; e. g. '* Penny wise, pound foolish," quoth he. 

Gxirgling. — ^Making a noise Uke that of water filling an empty 

vessel. 
Scour. — To sweep the seas in all directions. 
Blown a gale. — Blown with the strength of a gale. 
Breakers. — The rough water produced by the sea dasliing upon 

the rocks. 
Knell. — ^The sound of a bell rung at a funeral. 
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LESSON VIL 
A HERO. 

Spellino. 

ixLtelligent nniiijiired animated 

passenger heroism saerifice 

resin galley supreme 

John Meynabd was well known as an honest and 
intelligent sailor. One summer afternoon he was 
pilot of a steamer which was sailing from Detroit to 
Buffalo, in North America. 

The captain saw a thick smoke rising from the 
hold of the ship. He called at once to Simpson, 
the mate, to go and see what it was. Simpson 
returned pale as a sheet, and exclaimed, " The ship 
is on fire ! Fire ! fire ! " 

All the passengers set to work. In vain they 
threw buckets of water upon the flames, which were 
fed by a great quantity of resin, that formed part of 
the cargo. 

" How far is it from here to Buffalo 

" Seven miles." 

" How much time will it take us to get there ? " 

" Three-quarters of an hour, at this speed." 

The captain advised the passengers to go to the 
fore part of the vessel. All rushed thither. John 
Meynard remained at the helm ; the flames surround 
him — choke him. The captain calls out to him 
through his trumpet, — 

" John Meynard ! " 

" Yes, yes, sir ! " 

" Are you at the helm ? '* 

'•' Yes." 
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" In what direction is the ship sailing ? ** 

" To the south-east." 

** Steer on then to the south-east, and gain the 
shore." 

Then the captain calls out to him again, — 

" Can you hold on five minutes longer?" 

" Yes, with God's help!" replied John Meynard. 

His white hairs were being singed upon his head ; 
one of his hands was already powerless. With his 
knee resting upon the railing, his teeth and his un- 
injured hand upon the wheel, the old man remained 
firm as a rock. The ship touched the shore in time, 
all the passengers and crew were saved, but John 
Meynard fell dead upon the burning deck. 

This act of heroism is superior even to that of 
the renowned Athenian soldier, who held a Persian 
galley with his right hand, then with his left, and 
finally, after the enemy had cut oflf both his arms, 
with his teeth. That man was animated by the 
savage spirit of war; the brave Canadian calmly 
sacrificed himself to save the lives of a number of 
persons who were total strangers to him. The Athe- 
nian soldier died for his friends, John Meynard died 
for strangers, Jesus Christ died for his enemies — 
and that is the supreme sacrifice of love. 

* Chatterbox ' for 1874. 

Intelligent. — Sensible, quick in understanding. 

Resin. — An inflammable substance whieJi flows from certain trees. 

Galley. — A vessel with one deck, and navigated with sails and 

oars. 
Sacrifice. — To give up one thing for another ; e. g. He sacrificed 

his life for the good of his country. 
Supreme. — Highest ; e. g. The Queen is the supreme authority 

in England. 
Animated. — Inspired; e.g. He was animated by a desire to do 

good to his fellow-men. 
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LESSOH vm. 

THE NESTS AND EGGS OP BIRDa 

SpELLINa. 

proportion oblige extremely ponibly 

ottrich beantlM enemies wonderM 

measure entirely snitable instinct 

quarter elegant possession euokoo 

Now birds, you must know, come from eggs, that is 
to say, the hen bird lays a certain number of eggs, 
some more and others fewer, some ouly a single one 
and others as many as fifteen or so. 

After they are laid she sits upon them, for a 
longer or a shorter time, till the young are hatched. 
At first, of course, they are very small, that is at 
least in proportion to the size they afterwards grow 
to, for some eggs are very large, as for instance those 
of the ostrich ; and some of birds which once on a 
time used to live in other parts of the world, but 
now no longer do, are very much larger than even 
those. I have an exact drawing of one of them, 
which measures nearly a foot and a quarter of an 
inch in length, by nearly nine inches and a quarter 
in breadth. But if some are very large, others are 
very small. Just think how very small the egg of 
the humming-bird must be when the little bird 
itself is not much more than an inch in length. In 
England, however, we have no humming-birds, but 
we have some very small birds, such as the golden- 
crested wren and the long-tailed titmouse, the eggs 
of which are much smaller than most peas. It is a 
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very cmel thing to take young birds out of the nest, 
for it ia hard to rear them, and in most cases they 
only die ; and besides, there is the grief to the parent 
birds, who are very fcoid of their young, and are 
obliged to work very hard in order to support 
them, for they grow very fast. Thus a pair of the 
blue titmouse have been known to carry food to 
their young no less than four hundred and seventy- 
five times in one day, feeding their young with from 
six to seven hundred insects. This shows you of 
what great use birds are. Then what a great variety 
there is in the eggs of birds! The eggs of every 
kind differ from those of every other kind, and many 
of them are very beautiful. They are of all sorts of 
colours too, and ot every shade of each. Some 
indeed are pure white, some entirely bluish green, 
and others mottled, streaked, spotted, and speckled 
in a most elegant manner. A collection of birds' 
eggs is therefore extremely pretty; but it is not 
right to take all the eggs out of a nest, but only one 
or two, and very carefully, and so leave the birds 
the rest to hatch, and then to rear the young. 

But before the eggs are laid there must be a nest 
to put them in, except indeed in the case of those 
birds which lay their eggs on the bare ground, or, at 
the most, in a slight hollow scraped in it, with 
perhaps a few straws or stems of grass and such like 
as a sort of slight lining for it. 

lliere is not much to be said about these, but 
others are most wonderfully made. Some are hung 
from the end of a bough, so as to be safe from 
monkeys and other eneHiies. Some are lined with 

D 
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mndy as those of the thrush or the blackbird. The 
martin, a kind of swallow, builds hers under the 
eayes of churches or houses ; the kingfisher has hers 
in a hole in a bank ; and so has the sand-martin* 
Some are built on the tops of tall trees, others in 
holes in trees. Some are open at the top, and 
others covered in all but a small entrance. But, 
strange to say, all birds do not make nests ; some do 
not build any at all. These are of the kind that is 
called the cuckoo, one sort of which comes to this 
country in the spring, namely, in the middle of the 
month of April every year, and has its name from 
its note, which is exactly like that word. This 
curious bird always lays its egg in the nest of some 
other one, and at the same time in that of a kind 
much smaller than itself. Then, which is another 
very curious thing, it lays an egg which is very 
small indeed in proportion to its size, but suitable to 
the nest of the small bird. Besides which, and still 
more strange, the little bird whose nest it has thus 
taken wrongful possession of, feeds the young cuckoo 
with as much care as she would have fed her own ; 
but she has none to feed, for the young cuckoo 
turns them all out of the nest after they have been 
hatched. 

Another wonderful thing is the way that nests 
built on trees, even on the top of the highest ones, 
keep their place, and that in the very strongest 
gales of wind. It is but seldom indeed that they 
are blown down; but anyone who did not know it 
would think that they could not possibly keep their 
place even against a little wind. Yet there we see 
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them stand, gale after gale, and storm after storm, 
so wonderful is the instinct, as it is called^ that God 
has given to these birds which He has made. — 
* Simple Lessons for Common Use,' 

Proportion. — ^When the yt^riouB parts of a thing correspond in 
size, they are said to be in proportion. Thus, if the length of a 
room be not too great for th& breadth, we saj that the length 
is in proportion to the breadth. 

Elegant. — ^Beautiful, pleasing. 

Instinct. — That power by which animals are urged to do what- 
eyer is necessary to their existence. 



LESSON IX. 

THE WHITE-FOOTED DEER. 

Speluno. 

birchen antnmn Mendly obey 

over-brow sprouting peaoeftil ancient 

hannt eves whoop pheasant 

orescent echo neighbonx hovering 

It was a hundred years ago, 

When by the woodland ways, 
The traveller saw the wild deer drink. 

Or crop the birchen sprays. 

Beneath a hill whose rocky side, 

O'erbrowed a grassy mead, 
And fenced a cottage from the wind, 

A deer was wont to feed. 

She only came when on the cliflfs 

The evening moonlight lay ; 
And no man knew the secret haunts 

In which she walked by day. 

2 
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White were her feet, her forehead showed 

A spot of silvery white. 
That seemed to glimmer like a star 

In autumn's hazy night. 

And here, when saug the whip-poor-will^ 
She cropped the sprouting leaves ; 

And here her rustling steps were heard 
On still October eves. 

But when the broad midsummer mooD 
Bose o*er that grassy lawn. 

Beside the silver-footed deer 
There grazed a spotted fawn. 

The cottage dame forbad her son 

To aim the rifle here ; 
*' It were a sin," she said, " to harm 

Or fright that friendly deer. 

" This spot has been my pleasant home 
Ten peaceful years anu more ; 

And ever when the moonlight shines. 
She feeds before our door. 

'* The Ted men say that here she walked 

A thousand moons ago ; 
They never raise the war-whoop here, 

And never twang the bow« 

*' I love to watch her as she feeds, 
And think that all is well. 

While such a gentle creature haunts 
The place in which we dwell.** 

The youth obeyed, and sought for gam« 

In forests far away^ 
Where deep in silence and in moss 

The ancient woodland lay. 

But once in autunon's golden time 
He ranged the wild in vain ; 

Nor roused the pheasant nor the deer» 
And wandered home again. 
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The crescent moon and crimson eve 

Shone with a mingling light ; 
The deer upon the grassy mead 

Was feeding full in sight 

He raised the rifle to his eye, 

And from the cliffs around, 
A. sudden echo, shrill and sharp. 

Gave back its deadly sound. 

Away into the neighbouring wood 

The startled creature flew ; 
And crimson drops at morning lay 

Amid the glimmering dew. 

Next evening shone the waxing moon 

As sweetly as before ; 
The deer upon the grassy mead 

Was seen again no more. 

But ere that crescent moon was old, 

By night the red men came, 
And burnt the cottage to the grnnniL 

And slew the youtii and dame. 

Now woods have overgrown the mead. 

And hid the cliffs from sight ; 
There shrieks the hovering hawk at noon. 

And prowls the fox at night.— Bbtant. 

Over-brow. — ^To project over, as the eye-biow projects over the 
eye. 

Wont.-^Accustomed ; e»g. He was wont to walk cm the sea- 
shore for hours together. 

Crescent.— -The growing or new moon; e.g. The crescent moon 
looked like a teaper*s hook. 

Whip^poor-wiU.-^A North American bird ; so called from the 
cry it utters. 

Haunt. — ^Favourite resort ; e. g. He knew the haunts of every 
wild creature in the neighbourhood. 

Hover. — To hang over ; e. g. The hawk hovered over its prey. 
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LESSON Z. 

ENCOUNTER WITH AN ELEPHANT. 

Sfellino. 

enraptured simiiltaxLeoiisly eirenmstance perplexity 

scenery individnally tongh level 

rente precipitonB nnacqnainted fortunately 

cavalcade seize appalling perpendicular 

Wearied with our day's chase, and enraptured 
with the novelty of the scenery by which we were 
surrounded, I and my friend Harlton had allowed 
our jaded horses to go on their own pace, and having 
thus fallen considerably in the rear of the company, 
a bend in the course at length hid them from our 
view. 

We jogged on, until Harlton. suggested that we 
had better overtake the party, as the sun was near 
setting, and we were unacquainted with the country. 
We immediately put spurs to our horses, and soon 
arrived at the spot where we had last seen our 
companions. Here we found their route no longer 
marked by hills on each side, but the ridges, under 
whose shade we had been riding for hours, suddenly 
awept down into the plain over which our cavalcade 
was now winding its way, but in what direction we 
were quite unable to decide. The dismay we felt, 
on making this discovery, increased as we reflected 
that the company was large, and it was therefore 
very unlikely that we should be missed. Our first 
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idea was to fire our guns, by way of a signal to our 
friends, and it was not till proceeding to load that 
we fully realized the appalling danger of our situa- 
tion. Three small charges were all we could muster 
between us, and there we were, with no weapons but 
our guns, in a tract of country through which we 
might travel five hundred miles in any direction 
without meeting a human being. After much per- 
plexity we resolved not to fire, as the chances of our 
being heard were but small, and our powder was too 
precious to be lost. Our only hope appeared to be 
in pushing on as fast as possible, and this we deter^ 
mined to do in hopes of gaining some traces of our 
party. 

We urged our weary horses to the top of their 
speed, but all in vain. Darkness overtook us, and 
we were compelled to halt for the night. After 
having kindled a fire, we piled up the fuel, and, 
trusting to its glare to scare the hungry wild beasts 
around, we committed ourselves to sleep, both of us 
being so weary that neither could keep guard while 
the other slept. 

By daybreak we were again on the move, and 
after many anxious hours of riding came to a coun- 
try broken by rocky hills. Having arrived at the 
foot of a ridge, we tied our horses as securely as pos- 
sible, and commenced the ascent on foot. We had 
not proceeded more than a gunshot, before a tre- 
mendous crackling of branches announced the ap- 
proach of some huge beast, and this shortly proved 
to be one of the finest elephants I ever saw. Our 
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guns were loaded, and, without speaking a word, we 
simultaneouslj leyelled, indiyidually arriying at the 
conclusion that, to save our powder at the expense 
of our lives, would be ** Penny wise, and pound fool- 
ish." Both charges lodged in the tough hide of our 
dusky enemy, but neither doing him any serious in- 
jury. He retreated a short distance, and this gave 
us time to scramble up the nearest tree. With a 
horrible bellow he rushed madly at the trunk beneath 
us. Down came the tree, and we in the middle of it, 
my companion failing plump on the back of the 
enemy. Scarce knowing what he was doing, he 
held on until the flexible trunk of his steed made a 
grasp at him, when he slipped off in a manner that 
would have been highly amusing under other cir- 
cumstances. 

As soon as he felt the ground he darted off 
through the jungle, the elephant following, but foiv 
tunately losing his track, and although he soon re- 
gained it, he did not overtake him till he had arrived 
at the brink of a precipitous rock. On came the foe, 
and the dismay of the huntsman may be imagined 
when he discovered that with such a monster close 
behind, a yawning chasm lay in front. The rock 
was not quite perpendicular, and here and there 
grew a thick shrub at the brink. Springing to 
one of these, he seized a tough branch, and flung 
himself over the edge, and there he hung. The 
elephant pursued, and stood at the brink of the 
chasm, as if conning some plan of reaching his 
victim, until I came up, and, lodging a bullet in a 
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yital part, brought him to the ground. — Diarjf^ 
an Afriecm TraveUer. 

Enraptured. — ^Greatly delighted ; e. g. He was enraptnred with 

the musio. 
Cavalcade. — A procession of persons on horseback. 
Simultaxieoualy. — At the same time ; e. g. Do not answer 

simultaneously, but individually, that is, one by one. 
Precipitous. — Steep ; e. g. Precipitous rocks overhung the sea. 
Appalling. — Fear-inspiring ; e. g. He beheld an appalling speo* 

tacle. 
Perplexity. — ^Mental difficulty ; e. g. In his perplexity he did 

not know which road to take. 



LESSON XL. 

LE VAILLANT'S MONKEY. 



Sn&LLIHO. 



Msential 

approximate 
larceny 



guardian 
habitnate 
depredation 
distingxush 



develope 
banquet 
ingeniouf 
impunity 



somenault 
flitifued 
ludicrous 
fricasseed 



"An animal," says M. Le Yaillant, "which often 
rendered me essential services, whose presence has 
frequently interrupted or banished from my memory 
the most bitter and harassing reflections, whose 
simple and touching affection even seemed, on some 
occasions, to anticipate my wishes, was a monkey 
of the species so common at the Cape, and so well 
kfiown by the name of 'Bavian/ It was very 
&miliar, and attached itself particularly to me. I 
conferred upon it the office of my taster-general, 
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and when we met with any fruits or roots unknown 
to my Hottentots, we never ventured to eat them till 
they had been presented to, and pronounced upon 
by, Kees. If he ate, we fed upon them ; if he re- 
fused to eat them, we did so likewise. The baboon 
has this quality in particular, which distinguishes 
him from the lower animals, and approximates him 
more nearly to man : he has received from Nature 
equal portions of curiosity and gluttony ; he tastes 
everything you give him; without necessity he 
touches whatever comes in his way. But in Kees I 
valued a still more precious quality. He was a 
most trusty guardian. Night or day, it mattered 
not, the most distant approach of danger roused him 
to instant watchfulness ; and his cries and gestures 
invariably warned us of any unusual occurrence, long 
before my dogs got scent of it. Indeed, these other- 
wise faithful guardians became so habituated to his 
voice, and depended so entirely upon his instinct, 
that they became utterly careless of their own duty, 
and, instead of watching our encampment, went to 
sleep in full confidence. But no sooner had he 
given the alarm than the whole pack were up and 
on the alert, flying to defend the quarter from which 
his motions directed them to expect the threatened 
danger. ... I often took him out with me on 
my hunting and shooting excursions. On the way 
he amused himself by climbing the trees in search of 
gum, of which he wag passionately fond. Sometimes 
he would discover the honeycombs which the wild 
bees deposit in the hollows of decayed trees; but 
when neither gum nor honey were to be found, and 
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he began to be pressed by hunger, an exhibition of 
the most comic and amusing nature took place. In 
the absence of more dainty fare, he would search for 
roots, and, above all, for a particular kind, which 
the Hottentots call 'kameroo,' which he greatly 
admired, and which, unfortunately for him, I had 
myself found so refreshing and agreeable, that I 
often contested the possession of the prize with him* 
" This put him upon his mettle, and developed all 
his talents for trickery and deception. When he 
discovered- the kameroo at any distance from me, 
he commenced devouring it, without even waiting to 
peel it according to his usual custom, his eyes all 
the while eagerly fixed upon my motions, and he 
generally managed matters so adroitly as to have 
finished the banquet before I reached him. Occa- 
sionally, however, I would arrive too soon for him ; 
he would then break the root and cram it into his 
cheek-pouches, from which I have often taken it 
without his displaying either malice or resentment 
at what he must have considered an act of great 
injustice. To pluck up the roots, he resorted to a 
most ingenious method, which greatly amused me. 
Seizing the tuft of leaves with his teeth, he dug 
about and loosened the root with his fingers, and by 
then drawing his head gently backwards he com- 
monly managed to extract it without breaking ; but 
when this method failed, he would seize the tuft as 
before, and as close to the root as possible, and then, 
suddenly turning a somersault, he would throw 
himself heels over head, and the kameroo rarely 
failed to follow. 
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^ On these little expeditions, when he felt himself 
fatigued, it was most ludicrous to see him mounting 
upon the back of one of my dogs, which he would 
thus compel to carrj him for hours together. One 
of the pack, howeyer, was more than a match for 
him. As soon as this animal found Kees upon his 
shoulders, instead of trying to shake him off or dis- 
pute the point, which he knew by experience to be 
useless, he would make a dead halt, and, with great 
resignation and gravity, stand as immovable as a 
statue, whilst our whole train passed by and pro* 
ceeded on their journey. Thus the two would 
continue, mutually trying to tire out one another's 
patience, till we were nearly out of sight. This had 
no effect upon the dog, who, to do him justice, 
possessed a most praiseworthy firmness of character ; 
but with Kees it was a different matter* He saw 
the distance increasing without any better chance of 
overcoming his adversary's resolution than at first. 
Then commenced a most ludicrous and amusing 
scene. Kees would alight, and both follow the 
caravan at full speed; but the dog, always dis- 
trusting the cunning of the monkey, would adroitly 
allow him to pass on a little before him for fear of a 
surprise, and never for a moment taking his eye off 
him. In other respects he had gained a complete 
ascendency over the whole pack, which he undoubt- 
edly owed to the superiority of his instinct, for 
among animals, as among men, cunning and address 
are frequently more than a match for physical 
force. It was only at meal-times, however, that 
Kees ever showed any ill-nature towards the dogs ,* 
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when any of them approached him on that impor* 
tant occasion, the administration of a sound box on 
the ear warned him to keep at a more respectfol 
distance, and it is singular that none of the pack 
eyer disputed the point or resented the affront. 

** Like all monkeys, he was incurably addicted to 
petty larceny, and had he been an Englishman, 
would have been long since tried at the Old Bailey, 
and transported to Botany Bay ; but being a free* 
born Africandar — ^for such is the name by which the 
Gape colonists delight to be called — he committed 
his depredations with impunity, or only fled for an 
hour or two to the woods to escape immediate 
chastisement, always, howeyer, taking good care to 
return by nightfall. Neyer but on one occasion did 
he absent himself during the night. It was near 
dinner-time, and I had just prepared some stewed 
beans on my plate, when suddealy the cry of a bird 
which I had not before heard called off my atten- 
tion, and I seized my gun and set off in pursuit of 
it I had not been more than a quarter of an hour 
absent, when I returned with my bird in my hand ; 
but Eees and my dinner had both disappeared in 
the meantime, though I had seyerely chastised him 
for stealing my supper on the preyious eyening. I 
concluded, howeyer, that, as usual, he would return 
on the approach of night, when he fancied that the 
affair would be forgotten, and so thought no more of 
it. But for once I was mistaken in him ; eyening 
came without any appearance of Eees, nor had any 
of iny Hottentots seen him on the following morn- 
ing, and I began to fear that I had lost him for 
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good. I really began seriously, to feel the loss of 
his amnsing qualities and watchfulness, when, on 
the third day after his disappearance, one of my 
people brought the welcome intelligence that he 
had encountered him in the neighbouring wood, but 
that he concealed himself among the branches upon 
seeing that he was discovered. I immediately pro- 
ceeded to the place indicated, and, after beating for 
some time about the neighbourhood to no purpose, 
at length heard his voice in the tone which he 
usually adopted when supplicating for a favour or a 
remission of punishment. Upon looking up, I per- 
ceived him half hid behind a large branch in a tree 
immediately above me, from which, in fact, he had 
been watching our encampment ever since his de- 
parture ; but all my persuasions could not prevail 
upon him to descend, and it was only by climbing the 
tree that I finally succeeded in securing him. He 
made no attempt to escape me, however, and his 
countenance exhibited a most ludicrous mixture of 
joy at the meetinfr, and fear of being punished for his 
misdeeds." — Adapted from Le Vaillant, 

Harass. — ^To give vexatious trouble ; e. g. I was harassed by 
the demands which were made on my time. 

Approximate. — To bring near to; e.g. Drunkenness approxi- 
mates a man to a beast. 

Larceny. — Theft. Lat. latro, a robber. 

Depredation.— Plundering ; e. g. We lost our fowls through the 
depredations of a fox. 

Impunity. — Freedom from punishment j e. g. I was punished, 
but he could do wrong with impunity. 

Somersault. — A leap in which a person turns heels over head. 

Ludicrous. — Laughable ; e. g. We heard a ludicrous story. 
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LESSON XTT. 






THE ENGTJRH BOY. 






Spelling. 




ancient 

field 

fealty 

perish 

altar 


kindling 

chivalry 

solemn 

inviolate 

guard 


yeomen 

knighthood 

antique 

profaned 

beacon 


martyr 

aisles 

victorious 

answer 

memory 



Look from the ancient mountains down, 

My noble English boy ! 
Thy country's fields around thee gleam 

Li sunlight and in joy. 

Ages have rolled since foeman's march 
Passed o*er that old firm sod ; 

For well the land hath fealty held 
To freedom, and to Gk)d I 

Gaze proudly on, my English boy, 

And let thy kindling mind 
Drink in the spirit of high thought 

From every chainless wind 1 

There in the shadow of old Time 

The halls beneath theo lie. 
Which poured forth to the fields of yoie 

Our England's chivalry. 

How bravely and how solemnly 
They stand 'midst oak and yew ! 

Whence Gressy's yeomen haply framed 
The bow, in battle true. 
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And round their walls the good swords hang 

Whose faith knew no alloy, 
And shields of knighthood, pure from stain— 

Oaze on, my English boy I 

Gaze where the hamlet's ivied church 

Gleams by the antique elm, 
Or where the minster lifts the cross 

High through the aii^s blue realm. 

Martyrs have showered their free heart's blood 
That England's prayer might rise 

From those grey fanes of thoughtful years. 
Unfettered to the skies. 

Along their aisles, beneath their trees. 

This earth's most glorious dust, 
Once fired with valour, wisdom, song, 

Is laid in holy trust. 

Gaze on, gaze farther, farther yet^ 

My gallant English boy ! 
Yon blue sea bears thy country's fla^ 

The billows' pride and joy 1 

Those waves in many a fight have closed 

Above her faithful dead ; 
That red-cross flag victoriously 

Hath floated o'er their bed. 

They perished, this green turf to keep 

By hostile tread unstained. 
These knightly halls inviolate. 

Those churches unprofaned. 

And high and clear their memory'ls Sght 

Along our shore is set. 
And many an answering beacon fire 

Shall there be kindled yetl 
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Lift up thy heart, my English boy I 

And pray like them to stand, 
Should God so summon thee to guard 

The altars of thy land. 

Felicia Hemans. Died a.d. 1835. 

Fealty. — ^Fidelity, faithfulness ; e. g. They took the oath of fealty. 
Chivalry. — Knights or horsemen. From -FV. cheval, a horse. 
Teomen. — Freeholders ; landowners next in rank to the gentry. 
Haply. — Perchance ; it may be. 
Fane. — A place of worship. Lat. fanaim, a temple. 
Antique. — Having an old-fashioned look.. 
Alloy. — ^Mixture ; e. g. Bronze is an alloy of copper and tin. 
Profane. — To put a holy thing to a common use. 
Aisles. — The side portions of a church, as distinguished from the 
nave or central portion. 



LESSON XIII. 

THE BRAVE YOUNG SHEPHERD OF THE ALPS. 

Spelling. 

Bcythe height oourageouB preclpioe 

BUBpicionfl occurred fierce eloquent 

abyss anguish exasperated ohaxnois 

shriek eyry cudgel onslaught 

In September, 1855, a young woman mounted with 
a firm step the rocky path up one of the Jura Alps, 
in Switzerland. She was going to mow some of the 
coarse grass and roots which grow on the mountain, 
as fodder for her goats during the approaching 
winter. On her left arm she carried a babe, her 
first-born child, whose age was only reckoned by 
weeks, and in her right hand she had a scythe. 

E 
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The gaze of the young mother was not fixed on the 
path, for she knew almost every stone, but on her 
child, and so she did not perceive the dark spot 
high in the air above her, which now stood stiD, 
and then moved round in a narrow circle. The 
practised eye of an inhabitant of the Alps would 
at once have known that this spot was an eagle or 
a vulture ; but the mother walked on not suspicious 
of danger, only occupied with her child, till she 
reached a little nook where grew some bright green 
grass. Here, binding the warm shawl tightly round 
her infant, she laid it at the foot of a rock close by, 
where it could rest in the sunshine. Then she 
vigorously applied her scythe to the scanty grass, 
which led her on and on till she was at some dis- * 
tance from the child. But she thought it was quite 
safe beneath the great rock. 

The eagle, whose nest and hungry brood were 
not far from the spot, had seen the mother with 
her babe. From that dizzy height, where the bird 
looked only like a black point, its far-seeing eye had 
followed her movements. It saw where she laid the 
child down on the rock, and it gradually dropped 
lower and lower ; then suddenly it shot down, like a 
swift arrow, through the air, to the place where the 
child lay. 

At last, but too late, the mother heard the whir- 
ring of the huge wings, and when she turned round 
the bird had already fixed its strong claws in the 
shawl, had seized the child, and flown with it over a 
fearful abyss. The young woman raised a shriek of 
anguish. It rang through the clear air and reached 
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the rocky heights where a few shepherds were feeding 
their flocks of goats. They heard the cry. Full of 
horror, they sprang up, and held their breath. A 
second shriek quickly followed, and as they had seen 
the eagle soaring on high, and knew where her nest 
was, they at once guessed what had occurred. They 
left their flocks quietly feeding, and sprang from 
rock to rock to the meadow where, on the brink of 
the frightful abyss, the agonized mother was wring- 
ing her hands. 

"My child! my child!" was the heart-rending 
cry that met their ears ; and they saw at once that, 
if instant help was not rendered, her child was lost. 
The eagle must not be allowed to rest a moment, or 

else horrible to think on ! — and neither must 

she be alarmed by a violent cry, or else — the danger 
was equally great — she would let the child fall from 
her claws, and then it would be dashed to pieces 
among the rocks. 

Thus, presence of mind and courage were neces- 
sary. First, some one must fetch a rope which was 
kept in a cottage, ready for possible accidents, and 
they must soothe, as well as they could, the mother, 
to prevent her from yielding to the wild outbreaks 
of her grief. They silently separated, and so placed 
themselves that, concealed as much as possible, they 
could from all sides observe the eagle's nest. They 
had not lain long in their hiding-places when the 
mighty bird of prey sunk, first in wide circles, then 
in gradually narrower ones, towards the nest; but 
at the moment when she laid down the child, the 
shepherds raised such a wild cry, that, swift as an 

£ 2 
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arrow, she flew away from the eyry, and left the 
child lying in it. 

Now that the bird was out of sight, and had pro- 
bably settled down on some distant peak of rock, the 
moment for action had arrived. With cool courage, 
Joseph Imthal, a young shepherd, only seventeen 
years of age, put his climbing-irons on his feet ; seized 
his staff, made of tough wood, with an iron hook at 
the one end and an iron spike at the other ; quietly 
took off his hat and uttered a short prayer to the 
Ijord, and then he began to clamber up the mountain 
by a path which the sure-footed goat would scarce 
have dared to tread, even had the hunter been behind 
her. One false step would hurl him down to certain 
and horrible death among the jagged rocks below. 
Carefully he tried each stone before he trod on it, 
but with each step he came nearer the eyry, followed 
by looks of anxiety and by prayers of faith. 

The mother eagle saw this, and understood what 
it was all about. Furiously she darted down, and 
with a hoarse shriek expressed her rage; then she 
seemed to nerve herself for a death-struggle. She 
was as eager to save the life of her children, as the 
bold climber was to save the child for its human 
mother. The eagle darted down towards Joseph 
Imthal, but as she approached she was met by 
showers of stones and wild cries from the shepherds; 
then she flew back some distance ; but as the enemy 
approached nearer her eyry she again and again 
renewed her furious attacks, which were always re- 
pelled in the same way. 

And what of the babe's mother ? She was kneel- 
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ing, with hands tightly clasped. Her trembling lipi^ 
moved in inward fervent prayer, whilst her eyes 
were strained and fixed on the climber; and at 
each bold step which he made she held her breath. 
Now — only a few more yards — now — Almighty God 
protect him! now he is in the eyry where the 
scarcely-fledged young of the eagle, frightened at 
first by the child dropped in the midst of them, wete 
now terrified by the bold youth, whilst the eagle in 
her rage dashed against the hollow scoop in the rock 
where Joseph had found room to sit ; but with his 
trusty staff he dealt the bird so many blows and 
stabs, that at last, bewildered and stunned, she 
seemed scarcely to dare another attack. 

Only one part — and that the least dangerous of 
Joseph Imthal's heroic eflfort — was performed: the 
main difficulty was yet to be overcome. How was 
he to return ? He could not descend by the way he 
came : that was not to be thought of. Now from 
the top of the rock on which the eagle's eyry stood 
the saving rope must be let down, and the youth, 
with the child, must be drawn up over the yawning 
chasm, whose depth was so immense that Joseph's 
eyes could not penetrate through the thick darkness 
which veiled the bottom ; and, moreover, if a single 
inch of that old rope gave way — if a sharp edge of 
rock jutting out cut it — if only one hand slipped 
from the rope, or the holders of it for a moment lost 
their firm jfoot-hold — if their strength gave way; 

then ^the very thought of it makes one giddy 

when standing on firm ground I 

Boldly and quietly the men climbed up the pre- 
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cipice, while the courageous lad wrung the necks 
of the young eagles and cast them down into the 
depth below. The eagle saw this, and neither cries, 
nor stones, nor thrusts with Joseph's staflF, could any 
longer keep back the furious bird. She dashed 
towards the eyry, and struggled with her strong 
wings and claws to hurl the murderer of her young 
down the abyss, and only retreated after a struggle 
that tried the young shepherd's strength to the 
utmost. 

Then, for one moment, the thought arose in that 
brave heart that he should attempt to return alone 
by the way he had come up ; but he thrust it from 
him instantly. " If the child must die," cried he, 
"then I will die with it. I will not save myself 
without it." And Joseph looked up at the clear 
blue above him and prayed : " Lord forsake me not. 
Lord, help I Lord, grant me success ! " Thus 
he prayed, and calmness, courage, and hope, returned 
into his soul. And he took up the child, and held 
it out in his strong arms, and showed its mother 
that it was yet unharmed. 

The eagle darted down with fresh fury. The 
shouts of the shepherds warned Joseph, and he had 
just time to hide the babe in the hollow of the eyry, 
before the mighty bird made such a fierce onslaught 
on him that he lost his balance, and fell with nearly 
half his body over the edge of the precipice. 

Again a cry of anguish was wrung from the poor 
mother's breast, who now thought her child for ever 
lost. But as the eagle dashed down in blind rage, 
the terrible shock of her wings threw Joseph back 
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with such force that he was hurled over the nest, 
into the cavity between it and the rocks. 

Joseph soon recovered himself, which was most 
providential, for, if the stun of the shock had been 
lasting, instead of momentary, the bird would have 
seized the child and carried it off. 

It seemed as if the apparent defeat of her enemy 
had made the eagle confident that she would be able 
to overcome the youth, for her attacks became more 
violent, and Imthal had only his staff for a weapon 
of defence, which he could not use to full advantage, 
because it was too long. The eagle's nest was com- 
posed of twigs and thin sticks, and did not seem to 
afford any other weapon. The eagle was so exas- 
perated, that several times already she had fixed her 
talons on the outer edge of the nest, and tried to 
use her beak, and the muscular force of her wings, 
against the destroyer of her young. 

The youth now searched the nest more closely, 
and to his great joy he found in it a short but heavy 
piece of a bough ! He seized it quickly and drew it 
into the hollow of the rock, where he had safely hid 
the child, between the eagle's nest and the wall of 
the rock. At this moment the furious bird again 
took up a firm position on the outer edge of the nest, 
and renewed the battle. Imthal drew out the stick, 
and with the strength of despair he dealt the crea- 
ture a well-aimed blow on its beak. The stout cudgel 
proved itself a good arm of defence, for the eagle 
staggered and slid down from the nest. But she 
soon recovered, and made a yet more furious on- 
slaught. The moment she approached, Joseph dealt 
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her another blow with his utmost strength. Again 
the eagle was stunned, and bent forward towards the 
inside of the nest. The youth's courage increased. 
Another blow, levelled at the head of his foe, fell so 
true that the whole body of the huge bird trembled ; 
her wings sank helplessly down ; her head drooped 
back ; the glaring eyes were filmed over, and then 
the carcase fell from the precipice into the abyss 
beneath, where the bones of her numerous victims 
were bleaching. 

Joseph Imthal breathed freely again, but he raised 
no joyful shout, as in such hours of victory generally 
resound through the mountains. 

He was exhausted by all the excitement of his 
long struggle, and by the prospect of a horrible death 
if speedy help did not come. Then he thought of 
the poor child. He drew it out of the nook in 
which he had concealed it, and pressed it to his 
breast. 

An awful dread filled the hearts of the men above 
the eyry for him who sat with the child — a strange 
intruder — in the nest. The eagle which the youth 
had slain was the smaller of the pair — the female. 
Each moment the male — the stronger bird — might 
fly to the nest, and with fresh and mightier powers 
renew the struggle. Then, to draw them up with 
the rope would be as impossible as when the female 
eagle was fighting with liim. 

Thus each minute was precious. Joseph did not 
know whether the men above had seen the death of 
the eagle, so, laying the child carefully down in the 
nest, and putting his hollowed hands to his mouth, 
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he shouted, " Halloo ! ho ! the eagle is dead ! Let 
down the rope before the other comes." 

They understood him and made their preparations. 
Presently he saw the end of the rope, to which a 
large stone was fixed, slowly coming down over the 
crag. But the rock above the eyry projected so 
much, that the rope hung far over the abyss. What 
a blessing it was now that Joseph had his Alpine 
staff with him, which, besides the spike, had a hook 
to it 1 With this hook he drew towards him the 
rope, the last hope of deliverance for himself and the 
child. At the bottom of the rope the shepherds had 
made a wide loop. In this Joseph put his feet, pro- 
tected by the climbing-irons and the thick nails in 
his shoes. Then taking his strong leathern girdle, he 
fastened himself with it under the arms firmly to 
the rope, with his left hand he took up the sleep- 
ing child, while he kept his right free to protect 
himseK from striking against the jutting rocks. 

When these preparations were made, he shouted, 
** Look out ! — Hold tight ! — I am ready ! — ^Haul 
upl" 

The men above had understood every word. They 
had each planted one foot firmly in the sod, and 
pressed the other against a projecting rock, and now 
they drew up " in God's name." And there, behind 
them, knelt the agonized mother, her hands clasped 
and her deadly pale face hid in the greiss, because she 
dared not see how her child and its deliverer hung 
over the terrific abyss. And she prayed — prayed 
though she knew not what ; for her heart at one 
moment throbbed as if it would burst, and the next 
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almost ceased to beat. It was a moment of awful 
suspense, when, with the first pull of the rope the 
youth swung off from the ledge of the rock, and 
dangled over the abyss; then rebounding, struck 
against the precipice. Now the rope must be held 
firmly, for if one man's hand had let it slip, the 
others would not have been able to hold it. The 
men were not without experience. They knew that 
such a wrench must come, and therefore held on all 
the firmer. " God directs it ! God directs it ! " was 
their pious cry, as they drew up. 

" Ah ! if only the rope does not break," said one 
of the men. 

" Silence ! " replied another. " All goes well ; only 
hold firmly, and pull together. We must soon have 
them now." 

" Yes, now I see his hat ! God be praised and 
thanked ! " cried a third ; and one more strong pull 
at the rope, and Joseph Imthal, with the child, still 
asleep, lay in the meadow ! 

"God be praised, we have them safe!" was the 
hearty exclamation of all the shepherds. 

The young woman shuddered. She sprung up, 
and flew towards her child, who, not knowing the 
danger it had escaped, stretched its hands towards 
her ; but she was obliged to leave it in the arms of 
the shepherd who held it out to her, for she sank 
down, seemingly lifeless, on the grass. 

The shepherds stood round her, filled with fear. 
" Leave her," cried the old man who was holding the 
child; "leave her — no mother's heart breaks with 
joy. Give the lad a piece of bread, and fetch him a 
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drink of milk. Don't you see how exhausted he is 
lying there?" 

Whilst one hastened to the cottage, the others 
raised up the youth, who, from all the exertions of 
body and spirit that he had just undergone, had 
nearly fainted away. The shepherd soon returned 
with refreshment, and ere long Joseph was able to 
stand up again. 

Soon the mother, too, revived. She sat up and 
stretched out her arms to her rescued child, which 
the shepherd laid close to her heart. Her lips 
trembled and moved gently, her tears dropped down 
on the face of her smiling babe. How much the 
thankful mother's heart had to sav to her Lord I 

Deeply affected at this scene, the shepherds took 
off their hats, and repeated a silent thanksgiving ; 
then they shook Joseph Imthal's hand with hearty 
kindness. When the happy mother saw this, she 
laid her child down on the grass, and threw her arms 
round the lad's neck, and wept on his breast, but 
she could not speak ; and, in truth, this silent grati- 
tude was far more eloquent to him than if she had 
poured forth a multitude of words. 

They all went with the mother down into the 
valley. One of them mowed for her the grass which 
she wanted, and spread it out to dry; then they 
climbed up back to their goats, which during the 
terror and the struggle had fed on peacefully. What 
were their feelings, when in a short time they beheld 
a monstrous eagle flying over the tops of the moun- 
tains, bearing a young chamois in his claws. After 
descending in circles he darted down on the nest, 
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and when he found it empty he flew round it several 
timeSy then soared high up into the sky, and was 
seen no more. 

Joseph Imthal sat resting himself with his back 
leaning against a wall of rock, on which the autumn 
sun was brightly shining — ^its beams did the weary 
lad good, and warmed him. But in his heart there 
was another and a better warmth. He had saved 
a human life, and God's grace had been with him. 

' Chatterbox' for 1872. 

AbysB.-^A deep opening, like that below some high cliff. 
AxLg^sh. — Great paia either of body or mind ; e. g. In her 

anguish she would not listen to the voice of consolation. 
E3rry. — The nest of an eagle. 
Exasperated. — ^Made angry; e. g. I was exasperated by his 

cruelty. 
Cliaxnois. — An animal something like an antelope, found in the 

Alps. 
Onslaught. — ^Attack ; e. g. Their first onslaught was repelled. 



LESSON XIV. 

THE CONVERSION OF ETHELBERT. 

SpELLma. 

venerable canonize heretics apprehend 

introduction ratify persecution irritated 

literary imperial persnaBlve stalwart 

asthma generosity missionary ohaunt 

Bede, " the Venerable," without whose writings we 
should know next to nothing of the introduction of 
Christianity into England, was born about the year 
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675 on the lands which afterwards belonged to the 
two abbeys of St. Peter and St. Paul in the bishopric 
of Durham, near the mouth of the river Tyne. At 
seven years of age he was taken into the monastery 
of St. Peter at Jarrow to be educated for a priest. 
After twelve years of diligent study he took deacon's 
orders, and eleven years after that period, or when 
he was in his thirtieth year, he was ordained a 
priest. His fame now reached Rome, and he was 
invited by Pope Sergius to repair to that city. But 
Bede, loving study better than travel, and beiug 
strongly attached to his own cell and quiet mon- 
astery, declined the invitation, and remained at 
Jarrow to make himself master of all the learning 
which was then accessible, and to write the Church 
history of the English nation. His whole life 
appears to have been absorbed by his literary 
labours. Sickness and pain and the depressing in- 
fluence of a confirmed asthma could not stop his 
pen. He died working. He was most auxious to 
finish two of his incomplete works, the one being a 
translation of St. John's Gospel into the Saxon 
language. Stretched on his pallet, and unable to 
write with his own hand, he employed Wilberch, a 
young monk of the house, to write under his dicta- 
tion. While thus occupied he grew worse and very 
weak. The young monk observing this, said — 
" There remains now only one chapter to do ; but it 
seems difficult for you to speak." The dying man 
answered, " It is easy ; take your pen, dip it in the 
ink, and write as fast as you can." About m'ne 
o'clock Bede sent for some of his brethren to divide 
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among them a little incense and a few other things 
of small value which he kept in a chest in his cell. 
The young man Wilberch then said, ** Master, there 
is now but one sentence wanting." "Write on," 
said Bede, ** and write fast ! " The young monk did 
his best, and soon said, " Now, master, it is finished." 
Bede replied, "Thou hast said the truth — it is 
finished! So take up my head, for I would sit 
opposite to the place where I have been wont to 
pray." Being seated according to his desire upon 
the floor of his cell, he said, "Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost," 
and he breathed his last breath with the last of these 
words. This, according to the most generally re- 
ceived opinion, happened on the 26th day of May, 
in the year 735, when he was in the sixtieth year of 
his age. The monks buried his body in the church 
of his own monastery at Jarrow ; but long after his 
death his bones were removed to Durham Cathedral, 
and placed in the same coffin or chest with those of 
St. Cuthbert. The Church of Kome canonized him, 
and conferred on him the name of " the Venerable." 
The name, at least, has been ratified by all succeeding 
ages. 

Bede's history contains a long series of striking 
narratives. We shall condense one of the more 
remarkable. 

Gregory, a Boman monk, of a noble family, which 
traced its origin from the time of the imperial 
Caesars, when Bome was mistress of the world, goes 
one day into the slave-market, which is situated at 
the end of the ancient Forum. Here he is struck bj 
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the sight of some young slaves from Britain, who 
are publicly exposed for sale, even like the cattle 
that are selling in another part of the Forum or 
great market-place. The children have bright com- 
plexions and fair long hair ; their forms are beautiful, 
the innocence of their look is most touching. 
Gregory eagerly asks from what distant country 
they come, and being told that they are Angles, the 
pious father says they would be angels if they were 
but Christians. He throws back his cowl and stands 
looking at them, and the children look at him, while 
some slave-dealers close at hand are chaffering with 
their customers, or inviting purchasers by extolling 
the fine proportions and the beauty of the young 
northern slaves. Gregory quits the slave-market 
solemnly musing upon the means of carrying the 
knowledge of divine truth to the distant and savage 
land which gave birth to these fair children. Shortly 
after he determines to be himself the missionary 
and apostle of the Anglo-Saxons. He even sets oflf 
on the journey ; but his friends, thinking that he is 
going to a certain death among barbarians, induce 
the Pope to command his return. A few years pass 
away, and the monk Gregory becomes Pope Gregory, 
and head of the Christian world, although he will 
only style himself Servant of the Servants of the 
Lord. Men call him " The Great," and great is he 
in his humility and devotion and generosity of soul. 
He lives in as simple a style as when he was a poor 
monk ; he is averse to persecution, holding that 
heretics are to be converted not by persecution but 
by persuasion. The wealth which begins to flow into 
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the Koman See he employs in bettering the con- 
dition of the poor, in erecting churches, and in 
sending out missionaries to reclaim the heathen. 
He cannot go himself to the land of those fair-haired 
children, but now he sends Augustine, prior of the 
convent of St. Andrew's at Rome, and forty monks 
as missionaries to England. Augustine and his com- 
panions make the coast of Kent, and after many 
dangers, and fears, and misgivings — ^for the Anglo- 
Saxons had been represented to them as the most 
stubborn and most ferocious of the human species — 
they land in the Isle of Tbanet. Ethelbert the King 
of Kent is a pagan and worshipper of Odin, one who 
believes that the pleasures of heaven, or of some 
future state of existence, consist in fighting all day 
and feasting and drinking all night ; but his beautiful 
wife Bertha, a native of some part of the country 
which we now call France, is a Christian, and has 
brought with her from her own country a few holy 
men who reprobate but are afraid of attacking the 
Scandinavian faith and idolatry. These timid priests 
have built or restored a little church outside the 
walls of Canterbury ; but it is overshadowed by a 
pagan temple, wherein is the rude image not of a 
God of Peace, but of a god of war and destruction ; 
and the foreigners fear that their humble little 
church will soon be destroyed by the pagan priests. 
But Augustine arrives, and invites King Ethelbert to 
hear the glad tidings of salvation, the mild voice of 
the Gospel. The priests of bloody Odin and of the 
murderous Thor apprehend magic, and advise the 
king to meet the missionaries not under a roof but in 
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the open air, where magic spells will be the less 
dangerous in their operation. Ethelbert, with Queen 
Bertha by his side, goes forth to one of the pleasant 
Kentish hills commanding a view of the flowing 
ocean, which the monks have crossed ; his warriors 
and his pagan priests stand round the king ; and 
there is a solemn expectant silence until the music 
of many mingled harmonious voices is heard, and 
Augustine and his forty companions are seen ad- 
vancing in solemn processional order, singing the 
psalms and anthems of Borne. The foremost monk in 
the procession carries a large silver crucilix. Another 
monk carries a banner, on which is painted a picture 
of the Bedeemer. The heai-t of Ethelbert is touched 
by the music and by the venerable, devout aspect of 
the strangers. By means of an interpreter, whose 
heart and soul are in the office, Augustine briefly 
expounds to the king the nature of the Christian 
faith, and implores Ethelbert to receive the holiest 
and only true religion, and permit him to preach 
Bud teach it to his subjects. The king listens in 
rapt attention, never once taking his eyes from oS 
the missionary; the queen blesses the day and happy 
hour ; the priests of Odin seem perplexed and irri- 
tated; but the stalwart warriors, leaning on their 
long broadswords, or on their ponderous battle-axes, 
look for the most part as if they would inquire 
further, and gladly hear the wonderful words of the 
stranger again. The Saxon king is more than half 
converted, but he thinks it needful to be cautious. 
He says he has no thoughts of forsaking the gods of 
his fadiers ; but since the purposes of the strangers 
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are good, and their promises inyiting, they shall be 
suffered to instruct his people ; none shall raise the 
hand of violence against them, and they shall not 
know want, for the land is the land of plenty, and 
he, the King of Kent and Bretwalda of all the 
Saxon princes, will supply the monks with food and 
drink and lodging. Upon this Augustine and his 
companions fall again into order of procession, and 
direct their steps, solemn and slow, towards the 
neighbouring city of Canterbury, chaunting their 
anthems as they go. They reach the ancient city, 
and as they enter it in the midst of a wondering 
crowd, they sing with a holy and a cheerful note, 
" Hallelujah ! hallelujah I may th^ wrath of the Lord 
be turned from this city and from this holy place ! " 
The work of conversion proceeds rapidly and 
smoothly. The Italians find the poor Anglo-Saxons 
of Kent rather gentle and docile than ferocious; 
many gladly renounce a creed of blood and hatred 
for a religion of peace and lore; the baptisms 
become numerous ; and at last, on the day of Pente- 
cost, King Ethelbert himself yields to the arguments 
of the missionaries and the entreaties of his wife, 
and is baptized. On the ensuing Christmas ten 
thousand of the people follow the example of the 
king. — Adapted from the * Penny Cydopasdia* 

Venerable. — Deserying of respect and honour ; e. g. We saw a 
venerable old man. 

AsthTna. — A disease of the chest, accompanied by great difficulty 
of breathing. 

Ratify. — To confirm something which has been done by a repre- 
sentative ; e. g. The king ratified the agreement entered (into 
by his ambassador. 

Apprehend.— To fear, dread; e.g. Bid you apprehend any 
danger ? 
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LESSON XV. 

POPE GREGORY AND THE ANGLES. 

Spelling. 

angelic Alleluia beseechingly thankfiil 

inquire beauteons company yarioof 

It was the market-place in Rome, 
And crowds were there to buy and sell ; 

For merchants from afar had come, 
And many wonders had to tell. 

Full many various wares were sold ; 

And, brought from far across the waves. 
Among the crowd you might behold 

Some English children, captive slaves. 

It chanced that holy Gregory 

Was walking up and down that place, 

And on those captives fell his eye. 
For they were very fair of face. 

Their eyes were blue, their hair was bright. 

Their skin as white as buds of May ; 
When Gregory beheld that sight 

With saddened heart he turned away. 

Then asked he of the standers-by. 
Those captive children's name to tell ; 

They answered " Angles." " Verily,'* 
Said he^ *' that name befits them well. 

" Angles or Angels, 'tis the same. 

They have a most angelic face ; 
And with their angel-sounding name 

I trust they have an angel's grace." 

But ,when he heard they heathen were, 
'* Alas I " said he, '* that such a show 
. Of light they in their face should bear. 
And carry darkness hid below." 

"And what the kingdom whence they came?" 

Thus Gregory did next inquire. 
" Deira," said they, " is its name." 

" May God defend them from His ire." 

v2 
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Then further ask'd he of their king. 

They answered " Ella" ; then said he^ 
'* Who bears that name shonld rightly ung 

Blest Alleluias constantly." 

And after that his heart was filled 

With Anglia and her far*off sons, 
And much he longed, if Heaven so willed^ 

That he might save those beauteous ones. 

And angel &oes in his sleep 

Of Angles prayed beseechingly, 
That he would come across the deep 

And help from sin to set them free. 

And unto them he sought to bear 
From Bome the blessed news of grace ; 

But he was made the Bishop there^ 
And duty kept him in bis place. 

He could not go ; but in his stead 

Augustine sent across the sea — 
A mighty preacher, at the head 

Of a great saintly company— 

Who to our heathen fathers brought 

The blessed tidings of God's love : 
That gods of wood and stone are nought, 

But there is One who reigns above. 

Then let us thankful be for all 

God's loving mercy and His care ; 
That we, like Gregory, may call 

On other lands our joys to share.* 

* Ballads from English History* 

Alleluia.— A Hebrew word, meaning Praise ye Jah or Jehovah. 
X>eira. — The southern part of the ancient kingdom of Korthumbria 
It answered pretty nearly to Yorkshire. 

* Printed with the kind permiBsion of the author. 
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LESSOK XVI. 

FRIDAY AND THE BEAR. 

Spellino. 

diverBion oonntenanoe caationa 

imaginable rogiie leisure 

espied business imagine 

But neyer was a fight managed so hardily, and in 
such a surprising manner, as that between Friday 
and the bear, which gave us all, though at first we 
were surprised and afraid for him, the greatest 
diversion imaginable. 

My man Friday had delivered our guide, and 
when we came up to him he was helping him off 
from his horse, for the man was both hurt and 
frightened, and indeed the last more than the first, 
when on a sudden we espied the bear come out of 
the wood, and a vast, monstrous one it was, the 
biggest by far that ever I saw. We were all a little 
surprised when we saw him ; but when Friday saw 
him, it was easy to see joy and courage in the 
fellow's countenance. "Oh, oh, oh!" says Friday, 
three times, pointing to him; "oh, master! you 
give me te leave, me shakee te hand with him ; me 
makee you good laugh." 

I was surprised to see the fellow so pleased. 
" Tou fool ! " said I, " he will eat you up."—" Eatee 
me up ! eatee me up ! " says Friday, twice over 
again; "me eatee him up; me makee you good 
laugh; you all stay here, me show you good 
laugh." So down he sits, and gets his boots off in 
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a moment, and puts on a pair of pumps (as we call 
the flat shoes they wear, and which he had in his 
pocket), gives my other servant his horse and with 
his gun away he flew, swift like the wind. 

The bear was walking softly on, and offered to 
meddle with nobody, till Friday coming pretty near, 
calls to him, as if the bear could understand him, 
" Hark ye, hark ye," says Friday, ** me speakee with 
you." We followed at a distance, for now being 
come down to the Gascony side of the mountains, 
we entered a vast, great forest, where the country 
was plain and pretty open, though it had many 
trees in it scattered here and there. Friday, who 
had, as we say, the heels of the bear, came up 
with him quickly, and took up a great stone, and 
threw it at him, and hit him just on the head, but 
did him no more harm than if he had thrown it 
against a wall ; but it answered Friday's end, for the 
rogue was so void of fear that he did it purely to 
make the bear follow him, and show us some laugh, 
as he called it. As soon as the bear felt the stone, 
and saw him, he turns about, and comes after him, 
taking very long strides, and shuffling on at a strange 
rate, so as would have put a horse to a middling 
gallop. Away runs Friday, and takes his course as 
if he ran towards us for help ; so we all resolved to 
fire at once upon the bear, and deliver my man; 
though I was angry at him heartily for bringing the 
bear back upon us, when he was going about his own 
business another way ; and especially I was angry, 
that he had turned the bear upon us, and then run 
away ; and I called out, "You dog 1 " said I, *^ is this 
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your making us laugh ? Come away, and take your 
horse, that we may shoot the creature." He heard 
me, and cried out, " No shoot, no shoot ; stand still, 
you get much laugh ; " and as the nimble creature 
ran two feet for the beast's one, he turned on a 
sudden on one side of us, and seeing a great oak- tree 
fit for his purpose, he beckoned us to follow; and 
doubling his pace he got nimbly up the tree, laying 
his gun down upon the ground, at about five or six 
yards from the bottom of the tree. The bear soon 
came to the tree, and we followed at a distance. The 
first thing he did was to stop at the gun and smell 
at it. Then up he scrambled into the tree, climbing 
like a cat, though so monstrously heavy. I was 
amazed at the folly, as I thought it, of my man, and 
could not for my life see anything to laugh at yet, 
till, seeing the bear get up the tree, we all rode 
near to him. 

When we came to the tree, there was Friday got 
out to the small end of a large limb of the tree, and 
the bear got about half way to him. As soon as the 
bear got out to that part where the limb of the tree 
was weaker — "Ha!" says he to us, "now you see 
me teachee the bear dance ; " so he began jumping 
and shaking the bough, at which the bear began to 
totter, but stood still, and began to look behind him, 
to see how he should get back ; then, indeed, we did 
laugh heartily. But Friday had not done with him 
by a great deal; when seeing him stand still, he 
called out to him again, as if he had supposed the 
bear could speak English, "What, you no come 
farther ? pray you come farther ; " so he left jumping 
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and shaking the bough ; and the bear, just as if he 
had understood ivhat he said, did come a little far- 
ther; then he began jumping again, and the bear 
stopped again. We thought now was a good time to 
knock him on the head, and called to Friday to 
stand still and we would shoot the bear ; but he 
cried out earnestly, "Oh, pray! oh, pray! no 
shoot ! me shoot by-and-then ; " he would have said 
by-and-by. 

However, to shorten the story, Friday danced so 
much, and the bear stood so ticklish, that we had 
laughing enough indeed, but still could not imagine 
what the fellow would do ; for first we thought he de- 
pended upon shaking the bear ofi"; and we found the 
bear was too cunning for that too ; for he would not 
go out far enough to be thrown down, but clung fast 
with his great broad claws and feet, so that we could 
not imagine what would be the end of it, and what 
the jest would be at last. But Friday put us out of 
doubt quickly : for seeing the bear cling fast to the 
bough, and that he would not be persuaded to come 
any farther, " Well, well," says Friday, " you no 
come farther, me go ; you no come to me, me come 
to you ; " and upon this he went out to the smaller 
end of the bough where it would bend with his 
weight, and. gently let himself down by it, sliding 
down the bough till he came near enough to jump 
down on his feet, and away he ran to his gun, took 
it up, and stood still. "Well," said I to him, 
" Friday, what will you do now ? why don't you 
shoot him?" — ^**No shoot," says Friday, "no yet; 
me slioot now, me no kill ; me stay, give you one 
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more laugh :*' and, indeed, so he did, as you will see 
presently ; for when the bear saw his enemy gone, he 
came back from the bough where he stood, but did 
it very cautiously, looking behind him at every step, 
and coming backward till he got into the body of 
the tree ; then, with the same hinder end foremost, 
he came down the tree, grasping it with his claws, 
and moving one foot at a time very leisurely. At 
this juncture, and just before he could set his hind 
feet upon the ground, Friday stepped up close to 
him, clapped the muzzle of his piece into his ear, 
and shot him dead as a stone. Then the rogue 
turned about to see if we did not laugh ; and when 
he saw we were pleased by our looks, he began to 
laugh very loud. " So we kill bear in my country," 
says Friday. " So you kill them ? " says I ; " why, 
you have no guns." — ^**No," says he, "no gun, but 
shoot great much long arrow." This was a good 
diversion to us ; but we were still in a wild place, 
and our guide very much hurt, and what to do we 
hardly knew ; the howling of wolves ran much in 
my head ; and, indeed, except the noise I once heard 
on the shore of Africa, of which I have said some- 
thing already, I never heard anything that filled me 
with so much horror. — Daniel Defoe. 

' Diversion. — ^Amusement ; e. g. To make him forget his trouble 

we had all sorts of diyersions. 
Espy. — To catch a sight of; e. g. W^e espied the enemy ap- 

proaohiDg. 
Countenance. — Face; e.g. Fear was depicted on his ooupte* 

nance. 
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LESSON XVII. 

TOM BUOWN AT SCHOOL. 

Spelldtg. 

▼erger ablntion punctual inflnence 

overwhelm kneeling excitement exaggerate 

whisper snivelling braggart prepoaitor 

The school-house prayers were the same on the first 
night as on the other nights, save for the gaps 
caused by the absence of those boys who came late, 
and the line of new boys, who stood altogether at 
the farther table — of all soils and sizes, like young 
bears with all their troubles to come, as Tom's father 
had said to him when he was in the same position. 
He thought of it as he looked at the line, and poor 
little slight Arthur standing with them, and as he 
was leading him upstairs to Number 4, directly after 
prayers, and showing him his bed. It was a huge, 
high, airy room, with two large windows looking on 
to the school close. There were twelve beds in the 
room. The one in the farthest corner by the fire- 
place was occupied by the sixth-form boy, who wals 
responsible for the discipline of the room, and the 
rest by boys in the lower-fifth and other junior forms 
— all fags, for the fifth-form boys, as has been said, 
slept in rooms by themselves. Being fags, the 
eldest of them was not more than about sixteen 
years old, and were all bound to be up and in bed 
by ten ; the sixth-form boys came to bed from ten to 
a quarter-past (at which time the old verger came 
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round to put the candles out), except when they sat 
up to read. 

Within a few minutes, therefore, of their entry, all 
the other boys who slept in Number 4, had come up. 
The little fellows went quietly to their own beds, 
and began undressing and talking to each other in 
whispers ; while the elder, amongst whom was Tom, 
sat chatting about on one another's beds, with their 
jackets and waistcoats off. Poor little Arthur was 
overwhelmed with the novelty of his position. The 
idea of sleeping in the room with strange boys had 
clearly never crossed his mind before, and was as 
painful as it was strange to him. He could hardly 
bear to take his jacket oflF; however, presently, with 
an effort., off it came, and then he paused and looked 
at Tom, who was sitting at the bottom of his bed 
talking and laughing. 

** Please, Brown," he whispered, " may I wash my 
face and hands?" 

"Of course, if you like," said Tom, staring; 
"that's your washhand-stand, imder the window, 
second from your bed. You'll have to go down for 
more water in the morning, if you use it all." And 
on he went with his talk, while Arthur stole timidly 
from between the beds out to his washhand-stand, 
and began his ablutions, thereby drawing for a 
moment on himself the attention of the room. 

On went the talk and laughter. Arthur finished 
his washing and undressing, and put on his night* 
gown. He then looked round more nervously than 
ever. Two or three of the little boys were tdready: 
in bed, sitting up with their chins on their knees. 
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The light burned clear, the noise went on. It «ras a 
trying moment for the poor little lonely boy ; how- 
ever, this time he didn't ask Tom what he might or 
might not do, but dropped on his knees by his bed- 
side, as he had done every day from his cliildhood, 
to open his heart to Him who heareth the cry and 
beareth the sorrows of the tender child, and the 
strong man in agony. 

Tom was sitting at the bottom of his bed anlacing 
his boots, so that his back was towards Arthur, and 
he didn't see what had happened, and looked up in 
wonder at the sudden silence. Then two or three 
boys laughed and sneered, and a big brutal fellow? 
who was standing in the middle of the room, picked 
up a slipper, and shied it at the kneeling boy, calling 
him a snivelling young shaver. Then Tom saw the 
whole, and the next moment the boot he had just 
pulled oflf flew straight at the head of the bully, who 
had just time to throw up his arm and catch it on 
his elbow. 

" Confound you, Brown ! what's that for ? " roared 
he, stamping with pain. 

" Never mind what I mean," said Tom, stepping on 
to the floor, every drop of blood in his body ting- 
ling ; " if any fellow wants the other boot, he knows 
how to get it." 

What would have been the result is doubtful, for 
at this moment the sixth-form boy came in, and not 
another word could be said. Tom and the rest 
rushed into bed and finished their unrobing there, 
and the old verger, as punctual as the clock, had put 
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out the candle in another minute, and toddled on to 
the next room, shutting their door with his usual 
" Good nighty genl'm'n." 

There were many boys in the room by whom that 
little scene was taken to heart before they slept. 
But sleep seemed to have deserted the pillow of 
poor Tom. For some time his excitement, and the 
flood of memories which chased one another through 
his brain, kept him from thinking or resolving. 
His head throbbed, his heart leaped, and he could 
hardly keep himself from springing out of bed and 
rushing about the room. Then the thought of his 
own mother came across him, and the promise he 
had made at her knee, years ago, never to forget to 
kneel by his bedside, and give himself up to his 
Father, before he laid his head on the pillow, from 
which it might never rise ; and he lay down gently, 
and cried as if his heart would break. He was only 
fourteen years old. 

It was no light act of courage in those days, my 
dear boys, for a little fellow to say his prayers 
publicly, even at Bugby. A few years later, when 
Arnold's manly piety had begun to leaven the school, 
the tables turned; before he died, in the school- 
house at least, and I beUeve in the other houses, the 
rule was the other way. But poor Tom had come to 
school in other times. The first few nights after he 
came he did not kneel down because of the noiae, 
but sat up in bed till the candle was out, and then 
stole out and said his prayers, in fear lest some one 
should find him out. So did many another poor 
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little fellow. Then he began to think that he might 
just as well say his prayers in bed, and then that it 
didn't matter whether he was kneeling or sitting, or 
lying down. And so it had come to pass with Tom, 
as with all who will not confess their Lord before 
men : ani for the last year he had probably not said 
his prayers in earnest a dozen times. 

Poor Tom! the first and bitterest feeling which 
was like to break his heart, was the sense of his own 
cowardice. The vice of all others which he loathed 
was brought in and burned in on his own soul. He 
had lied to his mother, to his conscience, to his God. 
How could he bear it? And then the poor little 
weak boy, whom he had pitied and almost scorned 
for his weakness, had done that which he, braggart 
as he was, dared not do. The first dawn of comfort 
came to him in swearing to himself that he would 
stand by that boy through thick and thin, and cheer 
him, and help him, and bear his burdens, for the 
good deed done that night. Then he resolved to 
write home next day and tell his mother all, and 
what a coward her son had been. And then peace 
came to him as he resolved, lastly, to bear his testi- 
mony next morning. The morniDg would be harder 
than the night to begin with, but he felt that he 
could not afford to let one chance slip. Several 
times he faltered, for the devil showed him, first, all 
his old friends, calling him " Saint " and " Square- 
toes," and a dozen hard names, and whispered to 
him that his motives would be misunderstood, and 
he would only be left alone with the new boy; 
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whereas it was his duty to keep all means of influence^ 
that he might do good to the largest number. And 
then came the more subtle temptation, " Shall I not 
be showing myself braver than others by doing this ? 
Have I any right to begin it now ? Ought I not 
rather to pray in my own study, letting other boys 
know that I do so, and trying to lead them to it, 
while in public at least I should go on as I have 
done?" However, his good angel was too strong 
that night, and he turned on his side and slept, tired 
of trying to reason, but resolved to follow the impulse 
which had been so strong, and in which he had found 
peace. 

Next morning he was up, and washed, and dressed, 
all but his jacket and waistcoat, just as the ten 
minutes bell began to ring, and then in the face of 
the whole room knelt down to pray. Not five words 
could he say — the bell mocked him ; he was listen- 
ing for every whisper in the room — what were they 
all thinking of him? He was ashamed to go on 
kneeling, ashamed to rise from his knees. At last, 
as it were from his inmost heart, a still small voice 
seemed to breathe forth the words of the publican, 
** God be merciful to me a sinner ! " He repeated 
them over and over, clinging to them as for his life, 
and rose from his knees comforted and humbled, and 
ready to face the whole world. It was not needed ; 
two other boys besides Arthur had already followed 
his example, and he went down to the great school 
with a glimmering of another lesson in his heart — 
the lesson that he who has conquered his own coward 
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spirit has conquered the whole outward world ; and 
that other one which the old prophet learned in the 
caye in Mount Hereby when he hid his face, and the 
still small voice asked, '^What doest thou here, 
Elijah?" — that however we may fancy ourselves 
alone on the side of good, the King and Lord of men 
is nowhere without his witnesses ; for in every society, 
however seemingly corrupt and godless, there are 
those who have not bowed the knee to Baal. 

He found, too, how greatly he had exaggerated 
the effect to be produced by his act. For a few 
nights there was a sneer or a laugh when he knelt 
down, but this passed off 80on, and one by one all 
the other boys but three or four followed the lead. 
I fear that this was in some measure owing to the 
fact, that Tom could probably have thrashed any boy 
in the room except the prepositor ; at any rate, every 
boy knew that he would try upon very slight provo- 
cation, and didn't choose to run the risk of a hard 
fight because Tom Brown had taken a fancy to say 
his prayers. Some of the small boys of Number 4 
communicated the new state of things to their 
chums, and in several other rooms the poor little 
fellows tried it on ; in one instance or so, where the 
prepositor heard of it and interfered very decidedly, 
with partial success; but in the rest, after a short 
struggle, the confessors were bullied or laughed 
down, and the old state of things went on for some 
time longer. Before either Tom Brown or Arthur 
left the school-house, there was no room in which it 
had not become the regular custom. I trust it is so 
still, and that the old heathen state of things has 
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gone out for ever. — * Tom Browns Schooldays,* by 
T. Euffhes, Esq. 

Verger, — An attendant) so called from carrying a rod. Lat virg^a, 

a rod. 
Ablution. — ^Washing ; e. g. However hurried he ^«*a, he nevei- 

omitted his morning ablutions. 
Braggart. — A boaster, a person who brags. 
Prepositor.-^A boy appointed to look after other boys. From 

Lat prsB, before, a^d pono, to place. 
Confessor. — A person who suffers for confessing his religion, but 

whose sufferings do not end in death. A martyr suffers death 

for his religion. 



LESSOir XYIII. 

EDWIN AND PAULINUS. 

Spelling. 

gaunt hearth Deira 

Yule-time conquer immortal 

athwart Paulinus warrior 

The black-hair'd gaunt Paulinus 

By ruddy Edwin stood : — 
" Bow down, king of Deira, 

Before the blessdd Rood ! 
Cast out thy heathen idols. 

And worship Christ our Lord." 
— ^But Edwin look'd and ponder'd, 
And answer'd not a woi'd. 

Again the gaunt Paulinus 

To ruddy Edwin spake : 
** God offers life immortal 

For His dear Son's own sake 1 
Wilt thou not hear his message. 

Who bears the keys and sword ? " 
— But Edwin look'd and ponder'd, 
And answer'd not a word. 

G 
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Bose then a sage old warrior ; 

Was five-score winters old ; 
Whose beard from chin to girdlo 

Like one long snow-wreath roll'd }— 
" At Yale-time in our chamber 

We sit in warmth and light. 
While cold and howling round us 

Lies the black land of Night. 

'' Athwart the room a sparrow 

Darts from the open door : 
Within the happy hearth-light 

One red flash, — ^and no more I 
We see it come from darkness, 

And into darkness go : — 
So is our life, King Edwin I • 

Alas, that it is so 1 

" But if this pale Paulinus 

Have somewhat more to tell ; 
Some news of Whence and Whither, 

And where the soul will dwell ;— 
7f on that outer darkness 

The sun of Hope may shine ; — 
He makes life worth the living ! 

I take his God for mine ! " 

So spake the wise old warrior ; 

And all about him cried, 
" Paulinus' God hath conquer'd ! 

And he shall be our guide : — 
For he makes life worth living 

Who brings this message plifl'n. 
When our brief days are over. 

That we shall live again." 

Ruddy. — Of a fair and healthy-looking complexion. 

Gaunt. — ^Lean and bony ; e. g. After his illness he looked palo 

and gaunt. 
Rood.— Cross. Compare rood-screen, holy rood. 
The keys and sword. — The symbols of the Bishop of Rome, 

who claims to be the successor of St. Peter. 
Athwart. — ^Across. Compare thwart, to^ cross a person's 

purpose. 
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LESSON XIX. 

THE BKAVE MAIDEN OF THE RHINE. 

SPELLIKa. 

ehimneys unfeigned iMirrier znonnment 

severe courageoiui famitnre remembrance 

bennmb entreaty bnry presence 

In the Duchy of Cleves, where the Ehine slowly 
flows through a wide-spreading flat country, its 
shores are girt by lofty embankments, for the river 
is not always quiet and peaceful. There are times 
when heavy rains have swollen its waters, or when 
the thick covering of ice, which it has borne through 
the winter, breaks at last with a sudden thaw. Such 
times are bad for these flat shores, for if the rush of 
waters is too powerful, the river breaks down the em- 
bankments, and lays under water the whole country 
for miles around, and even sweeps away before it 
houses and cattle. 

It is a terrible sight when the river has thus be- 
come a broad lake, and one can only see the tops of 
the trees, the chimneys of the houses, and the towers 
and roo& of the churches, standing out above this 
wilderness of waters. One may well ask at such a 
time, **What has become of the poor people who 
dwelt there ? Were they saved in time, or has the 
Bhine buried them in its floods ? " 

The winter of 1809 was a severe one. The Bhine 
was coated with ice, so thick that even heavily 
laden waggons could pass over it In the middle 
of January there came a thaw, and the Bhine rolled 

Q 2 
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down the mighty masses of ice over each other, 
and against the embankments. Above the town of 
Cleves the embankment gave way, and the flood 
overflowed the whole country. In many villages the 
people sat on their roofs ; the women and children, 
benumbed with cold, cried for help. Their cattle 
were drowned, their stores of provisions destroyed, 
and the waters were undermining the foundations of 
the houses, so that every moment they expected them 
to fall in and bury them in the floods. Some who 
had seized a branch, or a floating piece of furniture, 
swam round and round, till, benumbed with cold, 
they slipped ofl^, and sank in the waters, and were 
drowned. Boats manned by brave watermen, indeed 
rowed about and strove to save some; but thej 
could not cope with the floods, and not a few of these 
too, perished through the upsetting of the boats. 

Not far from Cleves stood the house of a widow 
named Sebus ; she, her brave daughter Johanna, and 
the widow Van Beek, with her three little childrea 
dwelt there. Johanna was a girl of seventeen years 
of age, strong in body, of a handsome countenance, 
but, what is worth more than all, of pure heart and 
conduct, full of true love and unfeigned faith in 
Christ, her Eedeemer. Though the water had risen 
high, yet the women did not know their danger. 
They could have saved themselves had they foreseen 
that which so soon, and suddenly, came upon them. 
A rush of water which had been inclosed by a 
barrier of ice higher up, burst into the house of the 
widow Sebus, and dread seized the women. Johanna 
alone retained her presence of mind, and her trust in 
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God. Without a moment's delay she seized her old 
mother, who was helpless through terror, and wading 
through the water, she bore her on her back to a hill 
about two hundred paces distant from the house, 
which stood out above the floods like a tower of 
refuge. 

When the courageous maiden had saved her be- 
loved mother, she said to her, — " Now I will hasten 
back to the rescue of widow Van Beek and her 
children. Then I will fetch our goat, so that you 
mav not want for milk, dear mother." 

" Stop, child, stop ! it is too late ! " implored her 
mother ; but Johanna was deaf to her entreaties. 

" I must save them," cried the noble girl, as she 
dashed boldly through the foaming waters towards 
a hillock some distance oflf, where widow Van Beek 
and her children had taken refuge, but over which 
the flood was rapidly rising. Johanna struggles 
with the waters — at last she reaches the hill. But 
alas ! now her sorrowing mother sees that a return 
from thence is no longer possible, for the flood is 
iucreasing so fearfully, that now, were she to leave 
the hill, the waters would be over her head. 

Widow Van Beek sank into despair when she 
beheld death gradually and swiftly drawing nigh. 
Covering her head and the heads of her children in 
their clothes, she cast herself with them headlong 
into the wild, raging waters. Johanna stood there 
alone, calm and still, with clasped hands. One glance 
she cast over to where her beloved mother was wring- 
ing her hands ; another glance she raised up to that 
Heaven to which she so soon hoped to go. Her lips 
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moved in prayer, as a mighty wave dashed over thd 
earth hillock on which she stood, and buried her in 
the waters ! 

When the floods had subsided, they found the 
corpse of the noble maiden near the church of the 
village of Eindern, and there she was interred. Her 
mother was saved, but she was sorrowful ever after. 
A new house was built for her, but her heart broke 
before it was finished. Many mourned long and 
truly for the noble-minded maiden, while, on the 
spot where she died, a monument serves to keep her 
deed of love ever in remembrance. — * Chatterbox ' 
for 1872. 

Unfeigned. — Unpretending; e. g. His profession of friendship 

was unfeigned. 
farrier. — An obstacle, anything that hinders approach or 

attack ; e. g. The only barrier between us and the buU was a 

low hedge. 
Presence of mind. — Self-command. Some people lose their 

heads, as we say, in a moment of danger or difQculty. People 

who keep their wits about them in these circumstances are said 

to retain their presence of mind. 



LESSON 

A GLIMPSE OF MONKEY LIFE IN INDIA. 

SPELLIxa. 

Bpeeies plantain avenue instinot 

invalid favourite triumph immeniely 

The following story is told by a lady residing in 
India, who vouches for the truth of it : — 
It happened that one morning a little sick and 
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wounded black-faced baby-monkey was brought to 
our house, where it was taken such good care of, not 
only by our servants, but by another monkey which 
we had (not of the same species), that it soon got 
quite well, and became a great pet. 

The old one was called Moonie, and the other 
Fanny. The former being a rather fierce-looking 
animal was always chained to a pole, on the top of 
which was her place of residence. The chain was 
round her waist, having a large ring attached to it, 
so as to enable her to run up and down. 

She and our young invalid monkey were generally 
great friends, though I have often seen Moonie box 
poor little Fanny's ears when she tried to touch 
any of the plantain or rice which she intended for 
herself. 

One day in the hot weather, when everything was 
still and quiet (about eight months after Fanny had 
been brought to our house), a frightful screaming of 
monkeys and yelling of servants disturbed us. On 
looking to see what it was all about, I saw two huge 
black-faced monkeys having a fight with Moonie, 
who had in her fury broken her chain and chased 
the visitors away. This was soon over, and we were 
very glad to see pretty little Fanny perched upon 
her favourite branch. She was always loose, running 
about, and amusing every one with her funny ways. 

This happy state did not last long, for two days 
afterwards there were the same frightful screamings 
— only ten times worse than before. 

This time seventeen large black-faced monkeys 
came galloping up the avenue, with their long tails 
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erect, and in spite of poor Moonie's efforts they car- 
ried off dear little Fanny in triumph to her native 
tree, which was two miles at least from our house. 

It shows us the instinct of these monkeys, when 
we remember that it was eight months since little 
Fanny had been wounded, and brought away, and 
that their trees were so far off; that two monkeys 
first came to fetch her, but afterwards an addition of 
fifteen, all immensely large fellows, their tails cer- 
tainly a couple of yards long, and some of them in 
height equal to a man. — ' Chatterbox* for 1874. 

Species. — Kind ; e. g. It was a species of leopard. 
Invalid. — 111, weakly ; e. g. I had an invalid sister with me. 
Plantain. — A tropical tree, of about 15 or 20 feet high, the fruit 

of which is used instead of bread. 
Avenue. — A way or passage, usually lined by trees. 
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SPELLINa 



gpratitade 


enterprise 


rapidity 


ravage 


particular 


contemporary 


festivity 


valuable 


administer 


iUuminate 


liabiUty 


establish 


encourage 


magnificent 


victorious 


doubt 



PABTI. 



Is EVER was there a king who had so many claims on 
his people's love and gratitude as good King Alfred. 
"His whole life," says Mr. Freeman, " seems to have, 
been spent in doing all that he could for the good of 
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his people in every way. And it is wonderful in how 
many ways his powers showed themselves. That he 
was a brave warrior is in itself no particular praise, in 
an age when almost every man was the same. But it 
is a great thing for a prince, so large a part of whose 
time was spent in fighting, to be able to say that all 
his wars were waged to set free his country from the 
most cruel enemies. And we may admire, too, the 
wonderful way in which he kept his mind always 
straight and firm, never either giving way to bad 
luck, or being pufifed up by good luck. We read of 
nothing like pride or cruelty or injustice of any kind, 
either towards his own people or towards his enemies. 
And if he was a brave warrior, he was many other 
things besides. Bj& was a lawgiver ; or at least he 
collected and aiTanged the laws, and caused them to 
be most carefully administered. He was a scholar, 
and wrote and translated many books for the good of 
his people. He encouraged trade and enterprise of 
all kinds, and sent men to visit distant parts of the 
world and bring home accounts of what they saw. 
And he was a thoroughly good man, and a devout 
Christian in all relations of life." 

He was born at Wantage, in Berkshire, in 849, 
that is, more than a thousand years ago, and was the 
youngest son of King Ethelwolf. According to a 
contemporary historian he learnt to read in the 
following way : — One day his mother, Osburgha, 
showed him and his brothers a beautiful book, filled 
with English ballads, and said, "The one among 
you children, who can first say this book by heart, 
shall have it." Allured by the richly illuminated 
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letters, and by the beautifal binding of the book^ 
Alfred came forward and said, " Wilt thou really give 
it to the one who learns it the quickest and repeats 
it to thee?" Osburgha smiled for joy and said, 
" Yea, to him will I give it." Then he straightway 
took the book out of her hands and went with it to 
his master, and read it ; after he had learnt it, he 
brought it again to his mother, and repeated it to 
her. There are some doubts about the details of 
this story, but there is no good reason for doubting 
that it is in the main true. 

At the age of four, Alfred was sent by his father to 
Bome to receive the blessing of the Pope. He was too 
young to learn much from this visit ; but he paid a 
second visit to Rome two years later, with his father, 
and this journey doubtless exerted a powerful in- 
fluence on his mind. He could scarcely have tra- 
velled so far, and seen so magnificent a city, without 
carrying back to England many valuable lessons for 
future use. 

Alfred took an active part in the wars of his 
brothers against the Danes, who were at this time 
constantly descending upon various parts of the 
coast of England, and committing great ravages, 
their ships allowing them to move from one part of 
the coast to another with much rapidity, and to escape 
before forces could be mustered to attack them. In 
some cases these Danes established themselves in 
the country, and even held their ground against the 
English. 

In 868, when he was twenty years of age, Alfred 
married, and a sad wedding day he had. In the 
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midst of the festivities he was suddenly seized with 
an illness, to fits of which he continued liable all 
through his life. When you think of him, therefore, 
you must always think of him not as a healthy, 
stalwart prince, such as you might expect him to be, 
but as a man who had suffered great bodily afflic- 
tion, and carried about with him all through his 
life, the liability to its return. 

In 871, the Danes for the first time entered 
Wessex, the first place they came to being Eeading. 
Nine battles were fought this year between the 
English and the Danes, in some of which Alfred 
took part. In one of these, fought at Ashdown, in 
Berkshire, the Danes were commanded by two kings 
and five earls. The English were under King 
Ethelred and Alfred, the former being set against 
the kings, and the latter against the earls. When 
the Danes approached, Ethelred was in his tent 
hearing mass. His men said, " Come forth, king, 
to the fight, for the heathen men press hard upon us ;" 
but he replied, " I will serve God first and man after ; 
I will not come forth till all the words of the Mass 
be ended." So he stopped till the service was ended, 
Alfred being meantime engaged in fighting. At 
last Alfred cried out, " I cannot abide till the king, 
my brother, comes forth ; I must either flee or fight 
alone with the heathen men.'* He resolved, how- 
ever, to fight on. The Danes had the higher ground ; 
but, in spite of this, Alfred charged them. He made 
his men lock their shields together, and then, trust- 
ing in Grod, he went forth against the Danes, we 
read, like a wild boar against the hounds. The 
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charge proved successful. The Danes were routed, 
and their five earls were slain. Ethelred, when Mass 
was over, engaged in the conflict, and was equally 
victorious over the two kings. 

The same year king Ethelred died, and Alfred 
then became king of the West Saxons, and overlord 
of all England. He had not long been king before 
he was called on to renew the war with the Danes 
who kept on spreading over the whole country. In 
875, Alfred had a fight with them at sea, and this 
battle is worth remembering, for it was the first 
victory which the English achieved on the sea, 
where they have since won so many battles. Alfred 
saw very clearly that it was better to try to prevent 
enemies from landing on English soil than to drive 
them back after they had landed, and so he made 
up his mind to have a good flftet to protect the 
coast This design he afterwards carried out, and 
although his fleet of ships was never very large, yet 
he may be fairly called the founder of the British 
Navy. 

Administer. — To carry out, to act as minister or chief agent : 

e. g. He administered the laws. 
Uluminate. — To adorn with colours ; e. g. He had an iUumi- 

nated card. 
Ravages. — Destruction ; e. g. The enemy committed great 

ravages. 
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ALFRED TfiE TRUTH-TELLER. 

Spelling. 

hostage dignity oonrageoos diligently 

tributary pfobaBly hamessed hearken 

ftigitive pilgrims folk soldier 

acquainted afbretime merciful shield 

PAST U. 

In 876 the Danes settled in Yorkshire, and set up a 
kingdom of their own there under Halfdan. The 
same year Halfdan's brother, Guthorm, or Gorm, thei 
king of East Anglia, attacked Alfred's kingdom of 
Wessex. We now enter upon the darkest part of 
Alfred's life. His enemies had grown so powerful 
that he was obliged to make peace with them. 
They gave him some of their chief men as hostages, 
and swore to go out of his land, but they soon broke 
their oaths and returned. In 878 they came in 
such numbers that Alfred was obliged to flee before 
them into Somersetshire, where he found shelter in 
a little island called Athelney, among the marshes 
which lay between the river Parret and its tributary 
the Tone. 

Numbers of stories are told of his adventures during 
the period when he lay in concealment. According to 
one of these he was once sheltered by a cowherd, who 
faithfully kept the king's secret, not even telling it to 
his wife. One day while the shepherd was looking 
after higi flocks, and his wife was busy baking her 
bread, the royal fugitive sat by the fire-side trim- 
ming his bows and arrows. The woman, thinking 
from his needy appearance that he was only a 
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common serf like her husband, told him to look after 
some cakes which she had put on the fire, while she 
went out to see after the cattle. But the king, 
who was probably thinking about his unhappy 
country, and what he could do to free it from the 
Danes, forgot all about the cakes, and allowed them 
to burn. When the good wife returned she found 
the cakes spoiled, and flew at him in a rage, and 
said, " Fellow, don't you see the cakes burning ? You 
are ready enough to eat them when they are done, 
but you are too lazy to turn them," Some writers 
have supposed that the cowherd was the same whom 
Alfred afterwards made a bishop of. An old writer 
says of a certain Denewulf, the Bishop of Winchester. 

This man, if we may trust the report, even in his 
old age was not acquainted with the art of reading, 
and in his early days had been a swineherd. When 
Alfred was a fugitive in the forest, he became ac- 
quainted with this Denewulf, as he was driviiig swine 
to the oak woods to feed on acorns. The natural 
talent of the man interested the king, who took 
pains to have him instructed, and afterwards pro- 
moted him to high dignity." 

Another story tells us that Alfred, being desirout 
to know where the Danes were, and how strong the^ 
were, set out one day from Athelney in the disguise 
of a wandering minstrel, and came to the camp of 
the Danish king, where he delighted the Danes by 
bis skill in singing and playing the songs of his 
native land. After spending several days among 
them, and finding out from them all he wanted to 
know, he returned to his hiding place, gathered 
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some of his faithful followers, and having advanced 
silently on the Danes, gained a victory over them. 

Many of these stories may not be perfectly true, 
but they are probably all founded on some truth, 
and, whether true or not, they show how the people 
of England in olden time loved to tell of the deeds 
of Alfred the Truth-teller. The next story about 
King Alfred was one probably made up by the 
monks, and is thus beautifully told by Mr, Free- 
man: — 

" Now King Alfred was driven from his kingdom 
by the Danes, and he lay hid for three years in the 
Isle of Glastonbury. And it came to pass on a day 
that all his folk were gone out to fish, save only 
Alfred himself and his wife and one servant whom 
he loved. And there came a pilgrim to the king, 
and begged for food. And the king said to his ser- 
vant, ' What food have we in the house ? ' And his 
servant answered, *My lord, we have in the house 
but one loaf and a little wine/ Then the king gave 
thanks to God, and said, * Give half of the loaf and 
half of the wine to this poor pilgrim.' So the ser- 
vant did as his lord commanded him, and gave to 
the pilgrim half of the loaf and half of the wine, and 
the pilgrim gave great thanks to the king. And 
when the servant returned, he found the loaf whole, 
and the wine as much as there had been aforetime. 
And he greatly wondered, and he wondered also 
how the pilgrim had come into the isle, for that no 
man could come there save by water, and the pilgrim 
had no boat. And the king greatly wondered alsr . 
And at the ninth hour came back the folk who had 
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gone to fish. And they had three boats fall of fish, 
and they said, * Lo, we have caught more fish this 
day than in all the three years that we have tarried 
in this island.' And the king was glad, and he and 
his folk were merry ; yet he pondered much upon 
that which had come to pass. And when night 
came, the king went to bed with Ealhswyth his wife. 
And the lady slept, but the king lay awake, and 
thought of all that had come to pass by day. And 
presently he saw a great light, like the brightness 
of the sun, and he saw an old man with black hair, 
clothed in priest's garments, and with a mitre on his 
head, and holding in his right hand a book of the 
Gospels adorned with gold and gems. And the old 
man blessed the king, and the king said unto him, 
* Who art thou ? ' And he answered, * Alfred, my 
son, rejoice ; for I am he to whom thou didst this day 
give thine alms, and I am called Cuthberht the 
soldier of Christ. Now be strong and very coura- 
geous, and be of joyful heart, and hearken dili- 
gently to the things which I say unto thee; for 
henceforth I will be thy shield and thy friend, and I 
will watch over thee and over thy sons after thee. 
And now I will tell thee what thou must do. Rise 
up early in the morning, and blow thine horn thrice, 
that thy enemies may hear it and fear, and by the 
ninth hour thou shalt have around thee five hundred 
men harnessed for the battle. And this shall be a 
sign unto thee that thou mayest believe. And after 
seven days thou shalt have by God's gift and my 
help all the folk of this land gathered unto thee 
upon the mount that is called Assandun. And thufl 
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shalt thou fight against thine enemies, and doubt not 
that thou shalt overcome them. Be thou therefore 
glad of heart, and be strong and very courageous, 
and fear not, for God hath given thine enemies into 
thine hand. And He hath given thee also all this 
land and the kingdom of thy fathers, to thee and to 
thy sons and to thy sons' sons after thee. Be thou 
faithful to me and to my folk, because that unto thee 
is given all the land of Albion. Be thou righteous, 
because thou art chosen to be the king of all Britain. 
So may God be merciful unto thee, and I will be thy 
friend, and none of thy enemies shall ever be able to 
overcome thee.' Then was King Alfred glad at 
heart, and he was strong and very courageous, for 
that he knew that he would overcome his enemies 
by the help of God and Saint Cuthberht his patron. 
So in the morning he arose, and sailed to the land, 
and blew his horn three times, and when his friends 
heard it they were glad, and when his enemies heard 
it they feared. And by the ninth hour, according to 
the word of the Lord, there were gathered unto him 
five hundred men of the bravest and dearest of his 
friends. And he spake unto them and told them all 
that God had said unto him by the mouth of his 
servant Cuthberht, and he told them that, by the 
gift of God and by the help of Saint Cuthberht, they 
would overcome their enemies and win back their 
own land. And he bade them, as Saint Cuthberht 
had taught him, to fear God alway, and to be alway 
righteous towards all men. And he bade his son 
Edward, who was by him, to be faithful to God and 
Saint Cuthberht, and so he should always have the ' 

H 
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victory over his enemies. So they went forth to 
battle and smote their enemies and overcame them, 
and King Alfred took the kingdom of all Britain, 
and he raled well and wisely over the jnst and the 
unjust for the rest of his days." 

Hostage. — A person placed in the hands of another as a pledge 

for the folfilment of some promise ; e. g. He offered his own 

son as a hostage to the enemy. 
3B*ugitive.— A person obliged to flee from hia home ; e. g. David 

was obliged to become a fugitive. 
Dignity. — Hononr ; e. g. He held a post of dignity. 
Eamessed.^Clad in armour ; e. g. They were harnessed for 

battle. 
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Buperstitioiifly 


figure 


Psalter 


successful 


proportionately 


commemorate 


manual 


cathedral 


capture 


descendants 


methodical 


exereiie 


pursuit 


monastery 


accurate 


devotion 



PART IIL 

After a time Alfred was enabled to come forth 
from his hiding-place, and renew the conflict. A 
Danish prince was slain in a battle in Devonshire, 
and his banner, which was called ^* the Baven," was 
captured. This banner was said to have been worked 
by his sisters in a single day. It bore the image of a 
raven, and the Danes superstitiously believed that 
whenever the raven's wings waved in the wind, it 
would bring victory to whosoever owned the banner. 
Hence the Danes were greatly discouraged by the 
loss of " the Raven," and the English were, propor- 
tionately encouraged by its capture. 
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Soon after, Alfred gathered a great army at a 
place fixed upon for the purpose, and then went in 
pursuit of the Danes, whom he defeated at a place 
called Ethandune. The victory was most complete, 
and effectually freed Wessex from the Danes. The 
figure of a horse, which is cut in the turf on the side 
of one of the chalk hills near Edington, in Berk- 
shire, is said to haye been made to commemorate 
this great battle. After the battle, Alfred followed 
the Danes, and shut them up in a fortress till they 
came to terms with him, and promised to become 
Christians. Then the Danes and Guthorm their 
king were baptized, and Alfred stood godfather to 
the king. Peace was now concluded between the 
two kings, and the treaty which was drawn up be- 
tween them is still extant. It begins thus — " Alfred 
and Guthorm's Peace. This is the peace that King 
Alfred and King Guthorm, and the assembly of 
wise men of all the English nation, and all the 
people that are in East Anglia have all ordained, 
and with oaths confirmed, for themselves and for their 
descendants, as well for born as unborn, who care for 
God's mercy or for ours. First, concerning our land 
boundaries ; up on the Thames, and then up on the 
Lea, and along the Lea unto its source, then right to 
Bedford, then up on the Ouse unto Watling Street." 

Now, if you will look on the map you will see that 
the Lea rises in Hertfordshire and joins the Thames 
in the East of London. Watling Street was an old 
Boman road that ran from London to Chester. So 
you see the Danes were now left in possession of the 
greater part of England, and the only part of the 

H 2 
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country north of the Thames that belonged to King 
Alfred was the south part of Mercia. This part he 
placed under an alderman who married Ethelfled, 
his sister, who is known as *^ The Lady of Mercia.** 
'By 880 Wessex was quite clear of the Danes, and a 
happy riddance it must have been. Alfred at this 
time waa only thirty-one years of age. 

Now that peace was established, Alfred was able 
to turn his attention to the improvement of his 
country, and many were the wise reforms which he 
made in it. One of the wisest things which he en- 
deayoured to do was to get his people educated. 
During the long wars with the Danes, learning had 
been greatly neglected, and had almost disappeared. 
Libraries had been burnt ; monasteries, which were 
also the schools of those days, had been broken up, 
and very few of the clergy were scholars. Alfred 
said of the clergy that " there were very few en this 
side of the Humber who could understand their ser- 
, vice in English, or translate an epistle out of Latin 
into English ; and I think there were not many beyond 
the Humber ; so few such there were, that I cannot 
think of a single one to the south of the Thames 
when I began to reign." Alfred was a good scholar 
himself, and translated many books out of Latin into 
English, among others a History of England, by the 
Venerable Bade, and the History of the World, by 
Orosius. The latter book is in places something 
more than a translation, for Alfred adds to the ac- 
count of Orosius an account of the north of Europe, 
given to him by a Norwegian whale-fisher, whom he 
employed to visit the northern countries. Alfred 
observed one very good rule, which I would recom- 
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mend you to follow. He kept a little book in which 
he used to copy whatever he read or heard that he 
thought worthy of being remembered. Asser, his 
teacher, says, " As we were both one day sitting in the 
royal chamber, and were talking as was our wont, it 
chanced that I recited to him a passage out of a certain 
book. After he had listened with fixed attention, 
and expressed great delight, he showed me the little 
book which he always carried about with him, and 
in which the daily lessons, psalms and prayers, were 
written, and begged me to copy that passage into his 
book." Asser, thanking God for the love of wisdom 
which the king showed, gladly assented ; but when 
he came to examine this little book he found every 
corner of it full. Asser then said, " Will it please 
you that I copy this passage on a separate leaf? 
We cannot tell whether we shall not meet with more 
similar passages which you may like; and if this 
should happen, we shall be glad to have made a sepa- 
rate collection of them." ** That is a good thought," 
he answered. Asser then got a fresh sheet and wrote 
the passage in the beginning. He had rightly guessed 
what the king would do, for on the same day he got 
him to enter three more passages. In a short time the 
book thus commenced grew to the size of a psalter ; 
and because Alfred always wished to have it at hand 
day and night, he called it his "Manual." It has 
unfortunately not come down to us, but fragments 
of it have been preserved in our early historians. 

Alfred was verv methodical in his habits. He 
divided his day into three parts, giving eight hours 
to sleep, meals and exercise, eight to the affairs of 
the nation, and eight to study and devotion. To 
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measure time more accurately, he had candles made 
of an equal length imd weight, with marks upon 
them at regular distances, so that as they burnt down 
he could tell by the marks how much time had gone 
by. To prevent the candles from burning irregularly 
through draughts, he is said to have devised horn 
lanterns for their protection, though it is more likely 
that he introduced lanterns from abroad, for they 
were certainly known to the Romans. 

Under Alfred's wise rule the state of England soon 
began to improve, but once more the storm of inva- 
sion burst upon it. In 893 the Danish wars began 
again. Two large bodies of Danes, one under the 
command of a leader named Hastings, landed in Kent, 
and were speedily joined by their fellow-countrymen, 
who had settled in East Anglia and Northumbria. 
Alfred marched against them, and for some years 
war was carried on with varying success. On one 
occasion Alfred captured the wife and two sons of 
Hastings, but although Hastings had not long before 
promised to live in peace with him, and had given 
oaths and hostages as a pledge of the sincerity of his 
intention, Alfred would not take vengeance on the 
innocent wife and children, and gave them their 
liberty. Soon another large body of Danes invaded 
England, who took advantage of Alfred's being in 
Devonshire to push their way across England to- 
wards the Welsh frontier. An English army fol- 
lowed them, and defeated them at Buttington in 
Montgomeryshire. The Danes then returned to East 
Anglia, but once moTC they made their way towards 
the Welsh border, hoping probably to get the 
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Welsh to join them, and took possession of the old 
Boman town of Deya, now called Chester. 

During the next few years Alfred built long ships 
better suited for fighting against the Danish ships. 
They were twice as long as the latter, were swifter, 
steadier, and higher, and some had sixty oars and 
more. With these Alfred waged a successful war 
against the Danish fleets, and some of the crews of the 
Danish ships that were taken were hanged as pirates. 
The last few years of Alfred's reign were spent in 
peace. He died a.d. 901, and was buried in the new 
cathedral at Winchester, which he founded, and 
which his son Edward completed. — Editor. 

Comxnemorate. — ^To keep in memory ; e. g. We commemorate 

his birthday. 
Manual. — HaDdbook ; e. g. We have a manual on painting. 
Methodical. — Regabu, systematio ; e. g. He was very methodical. 
Monastery. — ^A house occupied by monks or nuns. 
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LESSON XXIL 

BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 



Sfellino. 



warnor 

▲raby 

despair 



peasant 

monarch 

traverse 



banquet 

vigil 

beautifol 



Birds, joyous birds of the wandering wing I 
Whence is it ye come with the flowers of spring ? 
" We come from the shores of the green old Nile, 
From the land where the roses of Sharon smile, 
From the palms that wave through the Indian sky, 
From the myrrh-trees of glowing Araby. 
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'* We have swept o'er cities, in song renowned — 

Silent they lie, with the deserts round ! 

We have crossed proud rivers, whose tide hath roll'd 

All dark with the warrior-blood of old ; 

And each worn wing hath regained its home, 

Under peasant's roof-tree, or monaich's dome." 

And what have ye found in the monarch's dome, 
Since last ye traversed the blue sea's foam ? 
" We have found a change, we have found a pall. 
And a gloom o'ershadowing the banquet's hall. 
And a mark on the floor, as of life-drops spilt — 
Naught looks the same, save the nest we built." 

Oh 1 joyous birds, it hath still been so. 
Through the halls of kings doth the tempest go. 
But the huts of the hamlet lie still and deep. 
And the hills o'er their quiet a vigil keep. 
Say what have ye found in the peasant's cot, 
Since last ye parted from that sweet spot ? 

'* A change we have' found there, and many a change I 

Faces and footsteps, and all things strange I 

Gone are the heads of the silvery hair. 

And the young that were, have a brow of care. 

And the place is hushed where the children played, 

Naught looks the same, save the nest we made." 

Sad is your tale of the beautiful earth. 
Birds that o'ersweep it in power and mirth I 
Yet, through the wastes of the trackless air, 
Ye have a guide, and shall tue despair ? 
Ye over desert and deep have pass'd — 
So shall we reach our bright home at last I 

Mrs. Hemans.. 

Myrrh-tree. — A tree that produces a kind of aromatic gum. 
Traverse. — To cross ; e. g. We traversed the desert. 
Pall. — The covering thrown over a coffin at a funeral. 
Vigil. — ^Watoh ; e. g. His sunken eyes showed that he had 4[epi 
a long vigil. 
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LESSON XXIII. 

A MAN-EATING LION 

Spelling. 

apparent yindictiye treaeherons possession 

anthentioated mimosa adversary complacent 

corroborate separate forionsly involuntary 

As I have said, some lions make a point of attacking 
every human being they meet, without provocation 
or apparent cause, but these, as a general rule, are 
man-eaters, no instance of their otherwise doing so 
having come within my personal knowledge, and 
only one, well authenticated, having been told me 
by native hunters. The man who first related the 
story to me, and who was an eye-witness of it, was 
then living in Natal, having retired upon his earn- 
ings ; but some time afterwards, when passing by 
the place where he described it as having occurred, 
I found it corroborated in every particular by the 
natives of the district. 

Three hunters had started together from the 
colony for the Amatonga country to shoot ivory for 
their European employer, and after having been 
absent for nearly eighteen months, were on their 
way back, and instead of as usual taking the coast 
road and passing through Somkeli's country, they 
made for the Pongolo Pass, having heard of some 
disturbances in Zululand, which made them doubt 
their being able to get through it safely. On the 
day on which they left the last Amatonga kraals the 
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people there strongly warned them not to pass by a 
certain reed-margined lagoon which otherwise lay 
in their most direct route to the pass, saying it was 
frequented by a savage lion which had already 
killed, though it had not eaten, two passers-by, and 
had on several occasions given vindictive chase to 
others. However, as lions at that date and in that 
part were very numerous, hunting in troops of even 
thirty individuals, and these hunters had been 
meeting them with mutual respect and forbearance 
on nearly every day of the eighteen months of their 
expedition, they thought very little of the warning 
and took that very path. 

They had reached the lagoon and were passing 
within five or six yards of the edge, when, without 
further warning than a slight rustle, a lion sprang 
upon the foremost, crushing him to the ground. 
His terrified comrades, throwing away the chance of 
shooting the brute while it was still upon its first 
victim and its. eyes probably closed, rushed to the 
nearest tree for safety, but, once there, feeling 
ashamed of their cowardly desertion of an old com- 
panion, they descended, and walking forward to- 
gether were just on the point of firing, when, with a 
roar that almost deprived them of the power to run, 
the lion charged, caught the hindmost, and after 
shaking him for a second or two, gave chase to the 
other, who, however, had profited by the time to 
remove himself, by a bare foot or so, out of reach 
of the spring the enraged animal gave as it saw 
that one had so far escaped. It then returned to 
its last victim, not yet dead, took him up in its 
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mouth, dropped him, tossed him from paw to paw as 
a cat does a mouse, and at last, as if wearied at so 
much unaccustomed gentleness, it allowed its savage 
nature to gain the mastery, and with one crunch of 
its powerful jaw put him out of his pain. 

It next came back under the tree where the sole 
survivor of this fearful tragedy was, and looking up 
at him in a complacent manner, evidently aware 
that though it might not be able to reach him at 
present it could at least keep him a prisoner during 
its pleasure, quietly stretched itself on the ground, 
and after licking its great paws for a few minutes 
seemed to be asleep. The tree — one of the larger 
mimosas— in which the wretched man was thus 
confined, had two principal stems separating from 
the main one about six feet from the ground, into 
the fork of which he had thrown his gun when he 
climbed up, and after the lapse of a quarter of an 
hour without any sign of consciousness on the part 
of the lion, he could not help his thoughts reverting 
to it, and to how easily the brute might be shot if 
he could once obtain possession of it, and after 
another ten minutes, to see whether the animal 
would make any movement, he determined to try 
and reach it. Silently and quietly he moved down, 
foot by foot, until only such a distance intervened 
between him and his prize as could be overcome by 
stooping ; but while in the act of doing so a gentle, 
and without doubt a perfectly involuntary, vibration 
of the brute's tail warned him that he was observed. 
He had presence of mind enough to know that any 
hurried movement would precipitate its spring. 
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while he was equally aware that no time was to be 
lost ; 80, abandoning the gun, he quietly straightened 
himself, feeling with his upraised hand for a branch 
to trust to, while his eyes never left the lion's body. 
He was not a second too soon, for as his hand found 
and grasped the support it sought, his treacherous 
adversary bounded upwards, not in time to catch 
him indeed, but so nearly that he could feel the rush 
of the displaced air. 

The disappointed brute roared furiously with rage 
at this second defeat, but wasting no further time 
where it saw it was useless, stalked away, took up 
the body of the man it had last killed, and having 
carried it to the other, lay down beside them both. 
A few minutes afterwards it was saluted with a six- 
to-the-pound bullet in its ribs, making it roar as only 
wounded lions can, and charge up to the tree in hot 
haste. Of course, such a large-bored elephant-gun 
was only a single barrel, and before it could be again 
loaded the savage beast had disappeared in the reeds, 
though, one is thankful to think, carrying its death- 
wound as a reward for its unprovoked attack. 

The Hon. W. H. Drummond. 

Apparent. — Manifest, appearing ; e. g. There was no apparent 

danger. 
Authenticate. — To vonch for as true ; e. g. The story is weU 

authenticated. 
Corroborate. — To confirm ; e. g. His testimony was corroborated 

by the evidence of other witnesses. 
Kraal. — A Hottentot Tillage. 

Vindictive.— Beyengeful ; e. g. He had a vindictive disposition. 
Complacent. — Self-satisfied ; e. g. He spoke of his own exploits 

in very complacent terms. 
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LESSON XXIT. 

WRECK OF THE « NORTH BRITAIN. 

Sfeluno. 

exaggerated trophy exhaiuted freight 

impetuous irresistible consummate secretary 

coxswain heroically perpendicularly tremendous 

The magnificence and terror of a gale on the rock- 
bound coasts of Cornwall can scarcely be exaggerated. 
The long impetuous swell of the great Atlantic, 
flinging itself on the rugged granite cliffs which 
guard the shores, is by its own violence broken into 
seething foam, and wakens up a wild roar of deepest 
music, full of majesty and strength. In the many 
sandy bays and coves which stud the seaboard, the 
scene, though somewhat different, loses none of its 
fearful power. There the ocean billows dash on- 
ward, until, with sound as of thunder, they burst 
upon the beach. When to the tumult of the ele- 
ments is superadded the struggle of some ship, 
whose crew, in the very grip of death, strive for life, 
the excitement becomes intense. A few years since, 
on the 6th December, during a fearful gale from 
S.S.W., a horse, reeking with foam, galloped into 
Penzance, bearing a messenger with intelligence to 
Mr. Downing, the active and intelligent secretary of 
the Lifeboat Institution in the town, that a barque 
was embayed and in peril. The Sabbath bells were 
ringing, and congregations were assembling to 
worship Him whose voice was upon the waters; but 
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on the news, " Life in danger ! " the quiet of the 
sanctuary was exchanged for the tumult of the 
storm, and hundreds were soon anxiously watching 
for the devoted ship, so that help might be aflforded. 
"There she isl" cries one. "No, 'tis the mist." 
Again and again are the watchers deceived, until at 
length a momentary lifting of the cloud shows the 
doomed vessel heading westwards, but making 
fearful leeway. And now nearer and nearer she 
approaches. " She is saved ! " shout some ; but the 
experienced saw that her fate was near. Grood sea- 
manship, stout anchor-chains, well-found gear — all 
wei'e unavailing in that terrible strife, and soon she 
was drifting helplessly to the shore. "The life- 
boat! The lifeboat 1" Away, rumbling through 
the streets of quiet Penzance, manned by her brave 
crew, drawn by horses urged to full speed ; away 
hastens the boat of mercy, adorned with the trophies 
of many saved crews. Not a moment is lost. She 
has been for hours in readiness, and now pursues her 
way to the rescue. Brave men are with her who 
have learned to look on danger without fear, and 
think only of duty. Husbands, fathers, brothers, 
sons are in that breaking vessel in the jaws of death, 
and all other feelings are absorbed in the desire to 
save them. Tom Carbis, the coxswain, and Higgins, 
the second coxswain of the boat, are at their posts. 
The secretary and some of the committee are at 
theirs also. Thousands of persons of every class and 
degree, including scores of women of all ranks, line 
the shore. The boat, borne by the rush of men and 
horses, traverses the yielding beach, the launching 
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lines are manned, the boat dips her prow into the 
heavy seas, and cheered to the echo by the vast 
crowds around, she speeds on her perilous way. Not 
a word is spoken by the crew. Garbis holds the 
tiller, his firm face speaking his strong resolve that 
he, like a true British sailor, will do his duty ; by 
his side Captain Cay, B.N.y the inspecting cam- 
mander of coastguard, and Higgins, coastguardman, 
the second coxswain; and on they go with their 
brave crew, daring danger and death, to the rescue. 
While this was going on to the westward of the 
'North Britain,' a terrible event occurred between 
the barque and the shore to the eastward, at a 
distance of more than half a mile from the lifeboat. 
The captain of the barque had seen two open boats 
vainly attempt the rescue. Alas, he did not see the 
lifeboat. He therefore gave orders to lower one of 
the ship's boats, which was immediately upset and 
stove in against the sides of the ship. The jolly- 
boat, of 22 feet keel and 6 feet beam, was then got 
out of the davits, and with great difficulty nine men 
and the captain got into her, to try to reach the 
shore. The captain kept her head well to the 
northward, and on she rushed, driven as if by an 
irresistible impulse, amid the cheers of the crowd 
and the prayers of many that she might safely reach 
the land ; she was nobly manned, and struggled hard 
for the shore, but all in vain. Behind her is an 
immense breaker. " She will be swamped ! " ** She 
must go down 1 " '* God save her I " are the cries of 
all around. And in less time than it takes to write 
these words, or even to read them, the wave holds 
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her in its strong grasp, whirls her round, turns her 
keel up, and her precious freight of ten human 
beings are struggling in the sea some three hundred 
yards distant from the shore. If ever a picture of 
childlike helplessness was presented by grown men, 
this was one. No man could get near them, no one 
could help them. They were as straws and waifs on 
the ocean. As if to mock all human effort, the sea 
immediately around them was, for a moment, almost 
as calm as a glassy lake, and the half score of 
drowning men were in a gulf of smooth water; but 
alas ! to the greater number it was the dark gulf of 
death. Three of them seized the keel of the boat, 
but three times were they driven from their hold by 
the heavy breakers. Two or three made for the 
oars, but the rest beat about in despair, or are carried 
away by the under-current. The captain, a fine 
muscular sailor of fifty years of age, swims for the 
shore, and four or five others struggle on behind 
him. Scores of men join hands on the beach, and 
stretch into the sea, to meet some breathless 
swimmer fortunate enough to get within range. 
One brave man, by name William Jeffery, an 
athletic wrestler, a fine boatman, and a bold 
swimmer, throws off coat and waistcoat, and, close 
followed by many others, heroically dashes into the 
teeth of the breakers, in defiance of danger, resolved 
that, if it were possible, he would rescue at least 
one fellow creature from a watery grave. Near him 
is one of the drowning men. He makes a tremendous 
dash, grips his prize with a determined grasp, and 
turns towards the shore. Others now take the sea- 
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man from him, and again and again the brave man, 
at imminent risk, rushes out and stays not until he 
saves three from all but certain death. Five men 
reached the shore, one only to survive a few minutes, 
notwithstanding all that cordials, and rubbing, and 
medical skill could efifiect. Four only of the ten 
men who left the ship in the jolly-boat, half an hour 
before, now survived. And now a momentary pause 
ensues. Whispers of disaster are abroad. The ship- 
wrecked men are still on board, and the lifeboat is 
turned head to shore. What can it mean ? The 
story of her struggle, disaster, and final victory is 
forcibly told by Mr. Downing: — After a pull of 
more than an hour, she reached the vessel. As she 
was pulling under her stern, a great sea struck the 
boat, and immediately capsized her. All on board 
were at once thrown out. The noble boat, however, 
at once self-righted. The coxswain was jammed 
under the boat by some wreck, and very nearly lost 
his life, having to dive three or four times before he 
could extricate himself. When dragged on board, 
he was apparently dead, and in this state was 
brought ashore. Another man, Edward Hodge, 
pulling the stroke-oar, was lost altogether from the 
boat, and the men were all so exhausted that they 
could not pull up to rescue him. But his cork 
jacket floated him ashore, when a brave man, named 
Desreaux, swam his horse out through the surf and 
rescued him. Captain Cay, R.N., who expressed an 
earnest wish to go off on this occasion, was also on 
board, and with others suffered severely. It is due to 
him to say that his great coolness and judgment, as 

I 
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well as his exertions, greatly conduced to the bring- 
ing of the boat with her exhausted crew to shore. 
The second coxswain, Higgins, also behaved like a 
hero, and though scarce able to stand, managed the 
boat, when Carbis was disabled, with consummate 
skill. Judge of our dismay on seeing the boat 
returning, and no rescue effected. We knew at 
once that some disaster had happened, and when 
the boat came near we rushed to meet her. There 
was the coxswain, apparently dead, a stream of blood 
trickling from his wounded temple, one man missing, 
and all the crew more or less disabled. At once I 
called for volunteers. Higgins then shouted, " 111 
go again, sir:" and by his bravery produced a 
wonderful moral effect. This I would not allow; 
and his place was at once most eminently filled by 
Mr. Blackmore, chief officer of the coastguard at the 
Penzance Station, and a braver and a worthier man 
never took the tiller of a lifeboat. Mr. S. Higgs, 
jun., also volunteered, and thus, in a short time, 
another crew was formed. I cannot describe in any- 
thing like adequate terras the struggle which now 
followed. The boat had to be pulled to the wind- 
ward in the teeth of a tremendous wind and sea. 
Sometimes she would rise perpendicularly almost 
to the waves, and we looked on with bated breath, 
fearing she must go over, and then again she would 
gain a yard or two. The way was disputed inch by 
inch, and at last the victory was won. But no one 
who beheld the struggle will ever forget the manner 
in which the boat was managed by Mr. Blackmore. 
Loud and long rang the cheers as the boat neared 
the shoj-e, and quickly the shipwrecked mariner 
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and their brave rescuers were safe. It was after- 
wards found that oue of the second crew, named 
Pascoe, had three ribs broken; but both Pascoe, 
Hodge, and Garbis were well cared for, and after a 
while recovered. The vessel was the * North Britain,' 
Captain John Eogers, with 950 tons of timber and 
deal on board from Quebec. 

* Tfie Lifeboat and its Work.* * 

Impetuous. — Violent ; e. g. The soldiers made an impetuonb 

attack. 
Davits. — The iron arms projecting over a ship's side, by means of 

which a boat is raised or lowered. 
Cozswain (pronounced coxen). — A ship's officer who has charge 

of the boat and the boat's crew. 
Con 811 mm ate. — Perfect, finished, complete ; e. g. It was a work 

of consummate excellence. 
Freight. — Cargo, the lading of a ship. 
Leeway. — The side movement of a ship to the leeward of her 

course. The lee of a ship is the side opposite to that on whieh 

the wind blows. 



LESSOir 

THE DEFORMED CHILD. 

Spellikq. 

neighbour pleasant dutiful 

curtain predonB soaroelj 

When summer days are long and warm, they set my little chair 
Without the door, and in the sun they leave me sitting there ; 
Then many thoughts come to my mind, that others never koow^ 
About myself, and what I feel, and what was long agck 

There are no less than six of \\s, and all of them are tall, 
And stout as any you may see, but I was always small : 
The neighbours look at me, and say I grow not with the rest ; 
Then father strokes my head, and says, " The least are some- 
times best." 

^ Inserted with the kind permission of Messrs. Macmillan and Cow 

i2 
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But hearing I was not like them, within my head one day 

It come (strange thoughts that childreQ have 1) that I'd been 

changed away, 
And then I cried — ^but soon the thoughts brought comfort to my 

mind, 
If I were not their own, I knew they could not be so kind. 

For we are happy in our home as ever people were, 

Yet sometimes father looks as if his heart was full of care ; 

When things go wrong about the house, then mother vexed 

will be; 
But neither of them ever speak a cross word unto me. 

And once, when all was dark, they came to kiss me in my bed, 
And though they thought I slept quite sound, I heard each word 

they said — 
•* Poor little thing ! to make thee well we'd freely give our all ; 
But God knows best 1 " and on my cheek I felt a warm tear 

fell. 

And then I longed to sit upright, and tell them not to fret. 
For that my pains were not so bad, I should be stronger yet ; 
But as the words came to my lips, they seemed to die away. 
And then they drew the curtain close, and left me as I lay. 

And so I did not speak at all, and yet my heart was full ; 
And now, when I am sick and ill, for fear it makes them dull 
To see my face so pale and worn, I creep to father's side. 
And press it close against his own, and try the pain to hide. 

Then upon pleasant Sundays, in the long, warm evening hours, 
Will fether take me in his arms among the fields and flowers. 
And he'U be just as pleased himself to see the joy I'm in. 
And mother smiles, and says she thinks I look not quite so 
thin. 

But it is best withinthe house when nights are long and dark ; 
Two of my brothers come from school, and two come in from 

work ; 
And they are all so kind to me, the first word they will say 
To mother at the door will be, ** Has Bess been well to-day ? ** 
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And though I love them all so well, one may be loved the best, 
And brother John, I scarce know why, seems dearer than the rest ; 
But tired and cross as I may feel, when he comes in at night, 
And takes me on his knee and chats, then everything is right ! 

Wlien once, I know, about some work he went quite far away, 
Oh, how I wished him back again, and counted every day ; 
And when, the first of all, I heard his foot upon the stair, 
Just for that once I longed to run and leave my little chair ! 

Then when I look at other girls, they never seem to be 

So pretty as our Hannah is, or half so neat as she ; 

But she will soon be leaving us, to settle far away 

With one she loves, and who has loved her well this many a day. 

I sometimes think, because I have few pleasures and no cares 
Wherewith to please or vex myself, they like to tell me theirs ; 
For sister talks to me for hours, and tells me much that she 
Would never breathe unto a soul unless it were' to me. 

One night, when we were quite alone, she gave the fire a stir. 
And shut the door, and showed the ring that William bought 

for her. 
And told me all about her house, and often has she said, 
That I shall come and live with them, when she and William wed. 

But that I think vrill scarcely be, for when our Hannah goes. 
What we shall do for want of her not one among us knows ; 
And though there is not much in me the place she leaves to fill, 
Tet aomething may be always done when there is but the will 

Then the kind doctor says, and he is very seldom wrong. 
That I some day, when no one thinks, may grow both stout and 

strong ; 
And should I be, through all my life, a care unto my friends ; 
Yet father says there are vmrse cares than God Almighty senda 

And I will think of this, and then I never can feel dull. 
But pray to God to make me good, and kind, and dutiful ; 
And when I think on Him that died, it makes my heart grow light 
To know that feeble things on earth are precious in His sight ! 

DoBA Gbeenwbll.* 

* By kind permission of Measis. Isbister and Co. 
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mSSON XXVL 

THE SIX BOY KINGS. 



Sfbllino. 



enltivate 
eoronation 
treasurer 
peaceably 



beanty 
except 
jealoiui 
stirmp 



expedition 
troublesome 
piomising 
confusion 



immediatelj 
Parliament 
diflgmse 
cnrions 



When Athelstan was dead, his brother Edmund 
became king. He was then only eighteen years 
old ; and six years after, he was killed by a robber, 
who was bold enough to come into the hall where 
the king and his company were feasting. Edmund 
ordered him to be turned out, and he would not go ; 
so the king rose and seized him by the hair to turn 
him out with his own hands. Then the robber 
stabbed him with a dagger; and though he was 
soon cut to pieces himself, he stood up against the 
wall and fought as long as he could. 

Then Edred, a younger brother, came to the 
throne, and reigned nine years, and died. He was 
guided in all he did by a monk named Dunstan, of 
whom I must tell you sometliing, for he had more 
power in England than any of these poor young kings. 

Dunstan was the nephew of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and he had been educated by his uncle 
in all the learning of his time. He was very clever, 
and could paint and play on the harp, or work at 
the forge, as well as read learned books. King 
Edmund took a great fancy to him, and made him 
Abbot of Glastonbury, an abbey which he had built 
on purpose for him. An abbot was the head of an 
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abbey or monastery, and the men who lived there 
were called monks. In those days the monks were 
the only men who cultivated learning ; they were 
good gardeners, and farmers, and doctors also, and 
travelled about, teaching and preaching besides; 
but not a few of them were wicked men, and the 
richer they got the more wicked they became. 
Dunstan was a bold, bad man, who wanted to rule 
England and England's kings, and the time favoured 
his purpose. He ruled Edmund and Edred; then 
came Edwy, the son of Edmund, and he was only a 
boy of fourteen, and Dunstan meant to rule him too. 
But Edwy did not like the monk, who insulted him 
on his coronation day, and dragged him back to the 
feast when he had gone away to sit with his beautiful 
young wife Elgiva. Then Edwy charged him with 
taking money which belonged to his uncle. King 
Edred, whose treasurer he had been; and upon 
this Dunstan fled to Belgium. 

But he was busy there plottino^ aijainst the king ; 
and he and another wicked priest, Odo, set up his 
younger brother Edgar as his rival. The monks 
were all on Dunstau's side, for he wanted to make 
them richer than they were, and they persuaded the 
people that the king was not worthy to reign. Odo 
took Edwy's young wife Elgiva, and burned her face 
with hot irons, and sent her away to Ireland. But 
she got back, and was about to join her husband, 
who was fight ng for his throne, when they caught 
her again and cruelly wounded her, so that she 
should never walk any more. Tht^n, in great pain 
and misery, the poor young queen died; and her 
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husband, who was only eighteen, died soon after of a 
broken heart. 

Edgar, Edwy's brother, now became king. He 
was fifteen when he began to reign, and he reigned 
seventeen years very peaceably. He is said to have 
been rowed down the river Dee by eight princes ; 
and he made the Welsh people bring him eyery 
year, instead of money, the heads of three hundred 
wolves, so that the country was cleared of these 
savage beasts in a short time. Edgar took care to 
do everything to please Dunstan, whom he made 
Bishop of Worcester, and then of London, and lastly 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; and between them they 
ruled England well. 

Edgar was twice married. His first wife bore him 
a son called Edward, and died. Then he married a 
second time a lady named Elfrida, and a curious 
story is told about their marriage. The king had 
heard of the great beauty of this lady, and he sent 
his friend Athelwold to her father's castle in Devon- 
shire, to see if what he had heard was true, that he 
might take her for his wife. Now Athelwold had 
no sooner seen her than he fell in love with her 
himself, and asked her to marry him, saying nothing 
about his having been sent by the king. He told 
the king that she was not at all handsome ; but the 
king suspected him of playing false, and told him 
that he must come and see his wife. Then Athel- 
wold confessed to Elfrida what he had done, and 
prayed her to forgive him. He wanted her to 
disguise herself, and make herself as ugly as pos- 
sible when the king came ; but she put on splendid 
robes and jewels, and made herself look as beautiful 
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as she could. Then the king knew that Athelwold 
had lied to him ; and it is said he slew him with his 
own hand. He afterwards married Elfrida, and had 
other two sons, one of whom died, and the other 
became king. 

Edgar died when he was still a young man, and 
while his sons were mere children. The eldest of 
these, Edward, was chosen to be king; for the 
" wise men," or Parliament, of the nation still chose 
the kings, though, as a rule, they chose out of the 
family of the late king, and often according to his 
wish. Edward was only thirteen ; so it is no wonder 
there is little to tell about him except his death, 
which took place about four years afterwards. 

Nobody knows the exact truth about it, or, indeed, 
about any of those old stories ; but this is how it is 
told in the history of the time. He was very good 
to his stepmother Elfrida, and his little stepbrother 
Ethelred, and often went to see them. But Elfrida 
was jealous, and wanted her son to be in his place, 
so she sought how she might kill him. One day 
when the young king was hunting in Dorsetshire, he 
came near to the castle of Corfe, where his step- 
mother and brother lived. So wishing to see them, 
he rode alone to the gate, and Elfrida came out to 
meet him, and kissed him. Then, as he felt thirsty, 
he asked for something to drink, and Elfrida called 
to bring a cup of wine. While he was drinking, she 
made a sign to one of her men, who immediately 
stabbed the king in the back with a dagger. When 
he felt the stab, Edward set spurs to his horse to 
get away, but fainted from loss of blood ; his foot 
was caught in the stirrup, and he was dragged along 
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as the horse galloped on, so that his huntsmen fonnd 
him by tracking his blood upon the ground. When 
they came up to him the poor young king was dead» 

Thus Ethelred, the son of Eifrida, came to be 
chosen. There was no one else of his father's family 
to choose. He was but a child of ten, and in the 
hands of his mother. It is said he wept so much 
when he saw his kind brother slain, that his mother 
beat him for it. He turned out a bad king, cruel 
and foolish. He was called " The Unready," which 
meant the ^^ unadvised " then ; but our meaning of 
the word would be as good a description of him. 
He never was ready for anything. The Danes came 
back in his reign, and found him so unready to 
fight, that he had to give them money to go away 
again. Of course they only came back for more, 
and the more they got the more they wanted ; and 
Ethelred had to tax the people to pay their enemies. 

Ethelred sent the English fleet to fight the Duke 
of Normandy for being friendly to the Danes. The 
fleet would have been better employed at home ; but 
the expedition ended in Ethelred becoming friendly 
with the duke himself, and at length marrying the 
duke's sister Emma. This was England's first con- 
nection with Normandy. 

It was in the year 1002 that Ethelred married 
Emma, and for the last two years the Danes had 
been very troublesome to England. A great many, 
however, had settled in the country, and were good 
subjects to the king. The robber Danes, who came 
over to fight and plunder, were quite as hard on 
them as on Ethelred's other subjects. But when 
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he had paid the fighting Danes to go away for 
that year, he caused all the peaceful Danes to be 
murdered in cold blood. Among them was the 
sister of Sweyn, King of Denmark. It was a cruel 
and shanaeful deed, and it was avenged by the loss 
of the kingdom. 

When Sweyn, King of Denmark, heard of it, he 
set out with a great fleet and army to ravage 
England, and, landing near Exeter, he advanced, 
laying all the country waste. For years the Danes 
carried on the war, till they had got into the very 
heart of England, causing the most dreadful misery 
everywhere. In the year 1011 they took Canterbury, 
and with it the good Archbishop Alphege, whom 
they kept and carried about with them, expecting a 
large ransom for him. But the archbishop had no 
money to give them ; and when they told him to get 
it, he said bravely " No," he could not take it from 
the poor suflfering people. They were feasting when 
they asked him for the last time; and when he 
answered them so, first one struck him and then 
another, and threw great bones at him, till his head 
and face were all bruised and bloody. At last a 
soldier, whom he had baptized, struck him on the 
head with a battle-axe, and he died. 

Ethelred was not so brave as this good bishop, for 
that very year he gave the Danes more money than 
they had ever had before. 

In 1013 Sweyn came over again. He had made 
up his mind this time to have England altogether, 
and the people had no more heart to fight under 
such a king as Ethelred, who now ran away to his 
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brother-in-law in Normandy, where he bad sent his 
wife Emma and her children before. 

Sweyn died a month after the conquest of 
England, and the Danes elected his son Canute 
to be king in his stead ; but the English council 
met and declared for Ethelred again. So they sent 
to him in Normandy and asked him to come over, 
promising that if he would only govern them better 
than he had done before, they would be true to him. 
He sent his son Edmund over first with many fine 
promises ; and Edmund, who had grown up to be a 
brave youth, began to fight the Danes ; then Ethelred 
came back himself, and between them they drove 
Canute away for a time. But he soon returned, and 
in the midst of fighting and confusion King Ethelred 
died.—* The Little Folks' History of England: * 

Cultivate. — To tUl the earth. To cultivate leaming is to 

strive after knowledge and encourage the pursuit of it. 
Coroiiatioii-day. — The day on which a Sovereign ia crowned. 



LESSON xxvn. 

THE SKATER AND THE WOLVES. 

Sfelliko. 

tremulouB benighted hannch mnsele 

appal miscalculate foriouslj tension 

fierceness eTolution denisen comparatively 

During the winter of 1844 1 had much leisure to de- 
vote to the sports and pastimes of a new country. To 
none of these was I more given up than to skating. 
The lonely lakes, frozen by the intense cold of a 

* Inserted with the kind permission of Messrs. Gassell and Gc. 
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northern winter, present a wide field to the lovers of 
this pastime. Often would I bind on my skates and 
glide away up the glittering river. Sometimes I 
would follow the track of a fox or otter, aud run my 
skates along the mark he had left with his dragging 
tail, until the trail would enter the woods. Some- 
times these excursions were made by moonlight; 
and it was on one of these occasions that I had an 
adventure, which even now I cannot recall without a 
nervous feeling. 

I had left my friend's house one evening just 
before dusk, with the intention of skating a short 
distance up the noble river which glided before the 
door. The night was beautifully clear. A peerless 
moon sailed over fleecy clouds, stars twinkled from 
the sky and from every frost-covered tree in millions. 
Light also came glinting from ice, and snow-wreath, 
and encrusted branches, as the eye followed for miles 
the broad gleam of the river, that like a jewelled 
belt swept between the mighty forests on its banks. 
And yet all was still. The cold seemed to have 
frozen tree, and air, and water, and every living 
thing. Even the ringing of my skates echoed back 
from the hill with a startling clearness. 

I had gone up the river nearly two miles, when, 
coming to a little stream which empties into the 
larger, I turned into it to explore its course. Fir 
and hemlock of a century's growth met overhead, 
and formed an archway radiant with frost-work. All 
was dark within ; but I was young and fearless, and 
as I peered into an unbroken forest that reared itself 
on the borders of the stream I shouted with very 
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joyousness. My hurrah rang through the woods, and 
I stood listening to the echo that reverberated again 
and again, until all was hushed. Suddenly a sound 
arose — it seemed to me to come from beneath the 
ice ; it was low and tremulous at first, but it ended 
in one long, wild yell. I was appalled. Never before 
had such a noise met my ears. Presently I heard 
the brushwood on shore crash, as though from the 
tread of some animal — the blood rushed to my fore- 
head — my energies returned, and I looked around 
me for some means of escape. 

The moon shone through the opening of the mouth 
of the creek by which I had entered the forest, and, 
seeing this to be my one means of escape, I darted 
toward it. It was hardly a hundred yards distant, 
and the swallow could scarcely have excelled me in 
flight; yet, as I turned my head to the shore, I 
could see two dark objects dashing through the 
brushwood at a pace nearly double in speed to my 
own. By the great speed, and the short yells which 
they gave, I knew at once that these were the much- 
dreaded grey wolves. 

I had never met with these animals; but^ from 
the description given of them, I had little pleasure 
in making their acquaintance. Their fierceness and 
untiring strength render them objects of dread to 
every benighted traveller. 

With their long gallop they pursue their prey, 
never straying from the track of their victim ; and 
though, perhaps, the wearied hunter thinks that he 
has at last outstripped them, he finds that they have 
but waited for the evening to seize their prey. 
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The bushes that skirted the shore flew past me as 
I dashed ou in mj flight to pass the narrow opening. 
The outlet was nearly gained — a few seconds more 
and I should be comparatively safe ; but in a moment 
my pursuers appeared on the bank above me, which 
here rose to the height of ten feet. There was no 
time for thought — I bent my head and dashed for- 
ward. The wolves sprang, but, miscalculating my 
speed, they fell behind me, while their intended prey 
glided out upon the river ! 

Of course 1 turned toward home. The light flakes 
of snow spun from the iron of my skates, and I was 
some distance from my pursuers, when their fierce 
howl told me they were after me still. I did not 
look back ; I did not feel afraid, or sorry, or glad ; 
— one thought of home, of the bright faces awaiting 
my return, and of their tears if they never should 
see me, and then all the energies of body and mind 
were exerted for escape. Every half minute a furious 
yelp from my fierce foes made me certain that they 
were in close pursuit. Nearer and nearer they came 
— at last I heard their feet pattering on the ice — 
I even heard their snuffing scent. Every nerve and 
muscle in my frame was stretched to the utmost 
tension. 

The trees along the shore seemed to dance in an 
uncertain light, and my brain turned with my own 
breathless speed; yet still my pursuers seemed to 
hiss forth their breath with a sound truly horrible, 
when an involuntary motion on my part turned me 
out of my course. The wolves, close behind, unable 
to stop, and as unable to turn on the smooth ice, 
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slipped and fell, still going on far ahead. Their 
tongues were lolling out; their white fangs were 
gleaming from their mouths; their dark shaggy 
breasts were flecked with foam ; and as they passed 
me their eyes glared, and they howled with fury. 
The thought flashed on my mind that by this means 
1 could avoid them — namely, by turning aside 
whenever they came too near ; for, by the formation 
of their feet, they are unable to run on ice except in 
a straight line. 

I immediately acted upon this plan. The wolves, 
having regained their feet, sprang directly toward 
me. The race was renewed for twenty yards up the 
stream ; they were already close on my back, when 
I glided round and dashed directly past them. A 
fierce yell greeted my evolution, and the wolves, 
slipping on their haunches, sailed onward, presc^nting 
a perfect picture of helplessness and bafiSed rage. 
Thus I gained nearly a hundred yards at each turn- 
ing. This was repeated two or three times, every 
moment the animals becoming more excited. 

At one time, by delaying my turning too long, the 
wolves came so tiear that they threw their white 
foam over my dress as they sprang to seize me, and 
their teeth clashed together like the spring of a fox- 
trap ! Had my skates failed for one instant — had I 
tripped on a stick, or had my foot been caught in a 
fissure of the ice — the story that I am now telling 
would never have been told. 

But I soon came opposite the house, and my 
hounds — I knew their deep voices — roused by the 
noise, bayed furiously from their kennels. I heard 
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their chains rattle ; how I wished they would break 
them! — then I should have had protectors to match 
the fierce denizens of the forest. The wolves, taking 
the hint conveyed by the dogs, stopped in their 
career, and after a few moments turned and fled. I 
watched them until their forms disappeared over a 
neighbouring hill; then, taking oflf my skates, I 
wended my way to the house, with grateful feelings 
for my preservation. But even yet I never see a 
broad sheet of ice by moonlight without thinking 
of that snuffing breath and those fearful wolves that 
followed me so closely down that frozen river. 



Tremulous. — Bhaking, trembling ; e. g. The tremulous leaves of 
the aspen shivered in the wiud. 

Appal. — To Mghten, strike with horror ; e. g. I was appalled at 
the spectacle. 

Benighted. — ^Overtaken by night ; e.g. The journey took me 
longer than I expected, and 1 was benighted in the wood. 

Evolution. — Movement ; e. g. The evolutions of the soldiers were 
well performed. 

Denizen. — Inhabitants. Properly strangers admitted to the rights 

of natives. 
Tension. — The state in which a thing is kept on the stretch. 

Lat, tendo, I stretch ; e. g. My nerves were constantly kept 

in a state of tension. 



LESSON xxvin. 

THE STUDENT AND THE BEAR. 

Spelling. 

memorable liberty quadrangle amiable 

Goufliga cloister contribute diaposition 

On a certain memorable day in 1847 a large hamper 
reached Oxford, per Great Western Bail way, and 
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was in due time delivered, according to its direction, 
at Christ Church, consigned to a gentleman well- 
known in the University for his fondness for natural 
history. He opened the hamper, and the moment 
the lid was removed out jumped a creature about 
the size of an English sheep-dog, covered with long 
shaggy hair, of a brownish colour. This was a young 
bear, born on Mount Lebanon, in Syria, a few 
months before, who had now arrived to receive his 
education at our learned University. The moment 
he was released from the hamper he made the most 
of his liberty, and the door of the room being open 
he rushed down the cloisters. Service was going on 
in the chapel, and, attracted by the pealing organ, or 
some other motive, he made at once for the chapel. 
Just as he arrived at the door the stout verger 
happened to come thither from within, and the 
moment he saw the impish-looking creature that was 
running into his domain he made a tremendous 
flourish with his silver "poker," and darting into 
the chapel, he put himself in a tall pew, the door 
of which he bolted. Tiglath Pileser (as the bear was 
called) being scared by the " poker," turned from the 
chapel, and scampered about the large quadrangle. 
After a sharp chase a gown was thrown over Tig, 
and he was with diflSculty secured. During the 
struggle he got one of the fingers of his new master 
into his mouth, and began vigorously sucking it, with 
that peculiar mumbling noise for which bears are 
remarkable. Thus was he led back to the student's 
room, walking all the way on his hind legs, and 
sucking the finger with all his might. A collar was 
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put round his neck^ and Tig became a prisoner. 
His good nature and amusing tricks soon made him 
a prime favourite with the undergraduates; a cap 
and gown were made, attired in which (to the great 
scandal of the dons), he accompanied his master to 
breakfasts and wine-parties, where he contributed 
greatly to the amusement of the company, and par- 
took of good things, his favourite viands being 
mufiSns and ices. He was in general of an amiable 
disposition, but subject to fits of rage, during which 
his violence was extreme ; but a kind word and a 
finger to suck soon brought him round. He was 
most impatient of solitude, and would cry for hours 
when left alone, particularly if it was dark. On one 
occasion he was kept in college till after the gates 
were locked, and there was no possibility of getting 
him out without the porter seeing him, when there 
would have been a fine of ten shillings to pay the 
next morning. Tig was therefore tied up in the 
courtyard, but his cries were so great that his master 
had him brought into his rooms and chained to the 
oed-post, where he remained quiet till daylight; 
then he woke his master by licking his face, and 
presently put his hind legs under the blankets. — 
CasseWs Paper* 

Consign. — To forward ; e. g. I had a box consigned to me. 
Cloister. — A covered walk, miming romid an open court. 
Quadrangle.— A square court in the interior of a building. 
Amiable.— Lovable ; e. g. He was kind and amiable. 
Viands. — ^Articles of food prepared for eating. 
Undergraduate. — ^A student at the Universities who has not 
taken his degree. 

* Inserted with the kind permission of Messrs. CasseU and Co. 
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LESSON XXIZ. 

THE DUMB PRINCB. 
Spbllxng. 
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miracle 


knightly 
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King Waermund sat on the Anglian throne. 

His country was at rest, 
Nor foes abroad, nor foes at home. 

His closing years distressed. 

Bat a constant sorrow filled his soul. 
And darkened his palace home ; 

One only son he had, and he, 
Though tall and tair, was dumb. 

The boy grew up to man's estate, 

A noble priuce to see, 
Well skilled in arms, of virtuous life, 

And brave as man could be. 

For years the king had hoped his son 

Might yet the silence break. 
But never a word, to glad his heart, 

The tongue-tied Offa spake. 

At last king Weermund's end drew near. 

And men began to say : 
" The king is old. Who wiU succeed 

When he has passed away ? 

" We need a king to rule o'er us. 

Whom men will not despise, 
^o counsel us in peace and war. 

When difficulties rise. 

** We need a king to lead our hosts, 

Should foes assail again ; 
A monarch's voice on the battle-field. 

Is worth ten thousand men." 
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Bigan, a mighty thane, thereon 

To Waermund straightway went. 
And said, " king, forgive my words ; 

Thy life is well-nigh spent ; 

^ Thou hast no son save one, and he 

Can never fill thy place ; 
No tongue-tied prince may dare to hop9 

To rule the Anglian race. 

" Make me thy son, by Nature framed 

The kingly crown to wear ; 
'Twill cheer thee in thy latest hour 

To know I am thy heir." 

Then out spake Wsermund, waxing hot, 

" No son of mine be thou ; 
Nor ever shalt thou wear that crown, 

Which now weighs on my brow," 

So Rigan sought by force of arms 

His lord's consent to wring, 
And gathering a great host of soen, 

Made war upon the king. 

Then men on either side, who feared 

To see their country bleed, 
Advised a truce, and straight a truce 

Between them was agreed. 

The nobles met and held debate, 

Throughout a weary week, 
And on the last day Offa came 

To hear but not to speak. 

Calmly he listened to their words. 

With patient self-control. 
Until some word of scorn was said. 

Which sank into his soul. 

Then a mighty passion filled his breast. 

And flushed with red his cheek. 
And he prayed in the silence of his soul, 

"0 God, that I could speak." 
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When, lo, the string of his tongue was loosed, 

And rising in his place, 
With lightning flashing from his eyes. 

And kingship in his face. 

He thundered forth, " Where is the knave. 
Would filch from me my throne ? 

Where are the churls that will refuse 
Their rightful prince to own ? 

" Who is this thane, that he should come 

Against his lord and king ? 
Down at his rebel feet my gage, 

Before you all, I fling. 

" And if he have a knightly heart, 

I dare him to the fight ; 
The * tongue-tied * prince's sword shall speak, 

And God defend the right." 

Then greatly wondered all the thanes 

This miracle to see, 
And with one voice the loyal cried, 

** God bless our king to be I " 

With one great voice they gave a shout, 
Which made the chamber ring, 

** What need we seek another prince ? 
Oflfa shall be our king.** 

Then Rigan with his rebel lords 

Departed, one by one ; 
They vanished like the mists of mom 

Before the risen sun. 

And the wise men gathered round the king. 

And said, " Thy son's of age. 
And 'gainst the rebel lord will he 

Successful battle wage. 
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" Gird him at once with the warrior's belt. 

And place him at our head ; 
For him and thee thy loyal thanes 

Their blood will gladly shed." 

Then Offa marched ag^ainst the foe, 

And in a bloody fight 
Slew Rigan with his rebel sons, 

And put his hosts to flight. 

Then when they home returned, the king 

Came forth to meet his son, 
And put upon his youthful brow 

The crown his prowess won. 

And many a winter Offa ruled 

In good King Waermund's stead. 

Nor e'er was king more loved alive, 

Or honoured more when dead. 

Editob. 

Gage. — ^A challenge to combat ; usually a glove, which was thrown 
down on the ground by the challenger and taken up by the 
acceptor. 

Prowess. — Bravery; e. g. He showed great prowess in the en- 
counter. 
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At twelve o'clock we went below, and had just got 
through dinner, when the cook put his head down 
the scuttle and told us to come on deck and see the 
finest sight that we had ever seen. ** Where away, 
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cook ? '* asked the first man who was up. ** On the 
larboard bow." And there lay floating in the ocean, 
several miles off, an immense irregular mass, its top 
and points covered with snow, and its centre of a 
deep indigo colour. This was an iceberg, and of the 
largest size, as one of our men said, who had been in 
the Northern Ocean. As far as the eye could reach, 
the sea in every direction was of a deep blue colour, 
the waves running high and fresh, and sparkling in 
the light, and in the midst lay this immense moun- 
tain-island, its cavities and valleys thrown into deep 
shade, and its points and pinnacles glittering in the 
sun. All hands were soon on deck looking at it, and 
admiring in various ways its beauty and grandeur. 
But no description can give any idea of the strange- 
ness, splendour, and really the sublimity of the sight. 
Its great size, for it must have been two or three 
miles in circumference, and several hundred feet in 
height ; its slow motion as its base rose and sank in 
the water and its high points nodded against the 
clouds; the dashing of the waves upon it, which, 
breaking high with foam, lined its base with a white 
crust ; and the thundering sound of the cracking of 
the mass, and the breaking and tumbling down of 
huge pieces, together with its nearness and approach, 
which added a slight element of fear, all combined 
to give it the character of true sublimity. The main 
body of the mass was, as I have said, of an indigo 
colour, its base crusted with frozen foam ; and as it 
grew thin and transparent towards the edges and 
top, its colour shaded off from a deep blue to the 
whiteness Of snow. It seemed to be drifting slowly 
towards the north, so that we kept away and avoided 
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it. It was in sight all the afternoon, and when we 
got to leeward of it, the wind died away, so that we 
lay-to quite near it for a greater part of the night. 
Unfortunately there was no moon ; but it was a clear 
night, and we could plainly mark the long, regular 
heaving of the stupendous mass as its edges moved 
slowly against the stars. Several times in our watch, 
loud cracks were heard, which sounded as tliough 
they must have run through the whole length of the 
iceberg, and several pieces fell down with a thunder- 
ing crash, plunging heavily into the sea. Towards 
marning, a strong breeze sprang up, and we filled 
away and left it astern, and at daylight it was out of 
sight. . . . No pencil has ever yet given anything 
like the true effect of an iceberg. In a picture they 
are huge, uncouth masses stuck in the sea ; while 
their chief beauty and grandeur, their slow, stately 
motion, the whirling of the snow about their sum- 
mits, and the fearful groaning and crackling of their 
parts, the picture cannot give. This is the large 
iceberg ; while the small and distant islands, floating 
on the smooth sea, in the light of a clear day, look 
like little floating fairy isles of sapphire. — Dana's 
* Two Years before the Mast' 

Scuttle. — ^Hatchway ; the opening which leads down to the lower 
part of a ship. 

Larboard. — The left-hand side of a ship. 

Sublimity. — Grandeur, majesty ; e. g. I was awed by the sub- 
limity of the scene. 

Indigo. — ^A daj^-bloe vegetable substance. 

Leeward. — The side protected from the wind. 

Stupendous.— Enormous, vast; e.g. The Mont Genis Tunnel 
was a stupendous enterprise. 

Uncouth. — Unshapely, not pleasant to look at. Literally, un- 
known. 

Sapphire. — ^A gem of a deep-blue colour. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 
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The scene opens with a view of the great Natural 
Bridge in Virginia. There are three or four lads 
standing in the channel below, looking up with awe to 
that vast arch of unhewn rocks which the Almighty 
bridged over those everlasting hutments, " when the 
morning stars sang together." The little piece of 
sky spanning those measureless piers is full of stars, 
although it is midday. It is almost five hundred 
feet from where they stand, up those perpendicular 
bulwarks of limestone to the key of that vast arch, 
which appears to them only of the size of a man's 
hand. The silence of death is rendered more im- 
pressive by the little stream that falls from rock to 
rock down the channel. The sun is darkened, and 
the boys have uncovered their heads, as if standing 
in the presence-chamber of the Majesty of the whole 
earth. At last this feeling begins to wear away; 
they look around them ; and find that others have 
been there before them. They see the names of 
hundreds cut in the limestone hutments. A new 
feeling comes over their young heai-ts, and their 
knives are in their hands in an instant. " What man 
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Jms done, man can do," is their watchword, while 
they draw themselves up, and carve their names a 
foot above those of a hundred full grovm men who 
have been there before them. 

They are all satisfied with this feat of physical 
exertion, except one, whose example illustrates per- 
fectly the forgotten truth, that there is no ** royal 
road to learning." This ambitious youth sees a 
name just above his reach — a name which will be 
green in the memory of the world when those of 
Alexander, OsBsar, and Bonaparte shall rot in ob- 
livion. It was the name of Washington. Before 
he marched with Braddock to that fatal field, he 
had been there and left his name, a foot above any 
of his predecessors. It was a glorious thought to 
write his name side by side with that great father of 
his country. He grasps his knife with a firmer 
hand, and, clinging to a little jutting crag, he cuts 
again into the limestone, about a foot above where 
he stands ; he then reaches up and cuts another for 
his hands. 'Tis a dangerous adventure; but as he 
puts his feet and hands into those steps, and draws 
himself up carefully to his full length, he finds him- 
self a foot above every name chronicled in that 
mighty wall. While his companions are regarding 
him with concern and admiration, he cuts his name in 
wide capitals, large and deep, into that flinty album. 
His knife is still in his hand, and strength in his 
sinews, and a new-created aspiration in his heart. 
Again he cuts another niche, and again he carves 
his name in larger capitals. This is not enough; 
heedless of the entreaties of his companions, he cuts 
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and climbs again. The gradations of his ascending 
scale grow wider apart. He measures his length at. 
every step he cut^. The voices of his friends wax 
weaker and weaker, till their words are finally lost 
on his ear. He now for the first time casts a look 
beneath him. Had that glance lasted a moment, 
that moment would have been his last. He clings 
with a convulsive shudder to his little niche in the 
rock. An awful abyss awaits his almost certain fall. 
He is faint with severe exertion, and trembling from 
the sudden view of the dreadful destruction to which 
he is exposed. His knife is worn half-way to the 
haft. He can hear the voices, but not the words, of 
his terror-stricken companions below. What a mo- 
ment ! what a meagre chance to escape destruction I 
There is no retracing his steps; it is impossible to 
put his hands into the same niche with bis feet, and 
retain his slender hold a moment. His companions 
instantly perceive this new and fearful dilemma, and 
await his fall with emotions that " freeze their young 
blood." He is too high to ask for his father and 
mother, his brothers and sisters, to come and witness 
or avert his destruction. But one of his companions 
anticipates his desire. Swift as the wind, he bounds 
down the channel, and the situation of the fated boy 
is told upon his father's hearthstone. 

Minutes of almost eternal length roll on, and there 
are hundreds stiinding in that rocky channel, and 
hundreds on the bridge above, all holding their 
breath, and awaiting the fearful catastrophe. The 
poor boy hears the hum of new and numerous voices 
bo^h above and below. He can just distinguish the 
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tones of his father, who is shouting with all the 
energy of despair, — "William! William! Don't 
look down ! Your mother, and Henry, and Harriet, 
are all here praying for you! Don't look down! 
Keep your eye towards the top ! " The boy didn't 
look down. His eye is fixed like a flint towards 
heaven, and his young heart on Him who reigns 
there. He grasps again his knife. He cuts another 
niche, and another foot is added to the hundreds 
that remove him from the reach of human help from 
below. How carefully he uses his wasting blade! 
How anxiously he selects the softest places in that 
vast pier ! How he avoids every flinty grain ! How 
he economizes his physical powers, resting a moment 
at each step he cuts. How every motion is watched 
from below ! There stand his father, mother, brother, 
and sister, on the very spot, where if he falls, he 
will not fall alone. 

The sun is half-way down in the west. The lad 
has made fifty additional niches in that mighty wall, 
and now finds himself directly under the middle of 
that vast arch of rock, earth, and trees. He must 
cut his way in a new direction, to get from this over- 
hanging mountain. The inspiration of hope is in 
his bosom ; its vital heat is fed by the increasing 
shouts of hundreds perched upon cliffs and trees, 
and of others who stand with ropes in their hands 
upon the bridge above, or with ladders below. Fifty 
more steps must be cut before the longest rope can 
reach him. His wasting blade strikes again into the 
limestone. The boy is emerging painfully foot by 
foot, from under that lofty arch. Spliced ropes are 
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in the hands of those who are leaning over the outer 
edge of the bridge. Two minutes more, and all will 
be over. That blade is worn to the last half-inch. 
The boy's head reels; his eyes are starting from 
their sockets. His last hope is dying in his heart, 
his life must hang upon the next step he cuts. That 
niche is his last. At the last flint gash he makes, 
his knife — his faithful knife — falls from his little 
nerveless hand, and, ringing along the precipice, 
falls at his mother's feet. An involuntary groan of 
despair runs like a death-knell through the channel 
below, and all is still as the grave. At a height of 
nearly three hundred feet, the devoted boy lifts his 
hopeless heart and closing eyes to commend his soul 
to God. 'Tis but a moment— there ! one foot swings 
oflf! — he is reeling — trembling — toppling over into 
eternity. Hark! a shout falls on his ears from 
above ! The man who is lying with half his length 
over the bridge, has caught a glimpse of the boy's 
head and shoulders. Quick as thought, the noosed 
rope is within reach of the sinking youth. No one 
breathes. With a faint convulsive effort, the swoon- 
ing boy drops his arm into the noose. Darkness 
comes over him, and with the words "God!" and 
*' mother!" whispered on his lips just loud enough 
to be heard in heaven — the tightening rope lifts 
him out of his last shallow niche. Not a lip moves 
while he is dangling over that fearful abyss; but 
when a sturdy Virginian reaches down and draws up 
the lad, and holds him up in his arms before the 
tearful, breathless multitude — such shouting 1 and 
such leaping and weeping for joy, never greeted 
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a human being so recovered from the yawning gulf 
of eternity. — E. Burritt. 

Physical. — ^Bodily ; e. g. His physical strength was enormous. 
Exertion. — Effort ; e. g. By great exertions he roUed the stone 

away. 
Ambitious. — Desirous of distinction ; e. g. He was ambitions to 

become a great writer. 
Oblivion. — Forgetfiilness ; e. g. His name has passed into obliyion. 
Illustrate. — Show ; e. g. This drawing will illustrate my meaning. 
Predecessor. — One who goes before ; e. g. Our predecessors were 

not always wise. 
Aspiration. — Wish or longing ; e. g. His breast was filled with 

noble aspirations. 
Oradation.— Step ; e. g. lie rose by slow gradations. 
Chronicle. — To record as in a chronicle or history. 
Convulsive. — Struggling like the movements of a person in a fit. 
Meagre. — Thin, poor; e. g. His frame was meagre from long 

illness. 
Dilemma. — A difficulty out of which there is no apparent escape ; 

e. g. I was in a dilemma ; whichever course I took I was sure 

to be beaten. 
Niche. — ^A little hollow. 

Anticipate. — To be beforehand with ; e. g. He anticipated me. 
Catastrophe. — ^A great disaster. 

Economize. — ^To be sparing; e.g. He economized his money. 
Involuntary. — Not under the control of the wiU ; e. g. The 

movement of the heart is involuntary. 
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vegetable 
comical 
discipline 
fatigue 



gnevous 
discerning 
valuable 
chagrin 



intestine 
amphitheatre 
unwieldy 
solitary 



Bears ? Yes, I can tell you eomething about bears. 
But where I am to begin I hardly know, there are so 
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many varieties of the family. There are Grizzly 
Bears, nearly double the size of the Black Bear. 
There are Spectacled Bears, and Brown Bears, and 
rolar Bears, and Malayan and Syrian Bears, all 
different in size, colour, shape, and habits, an<l yet 
all agreeing in certain well-marked family features, 
especially in their being plantiffrade, that is, sup- 
ported by the whole sole of the foot when they walk. 

All bears are able to eat flesh, but in general they 
prefer a vegetable diet. They are heavy-looking, 
awkward animals, and whilst we fear and admire the 
lion and tiger, we poke fun at the bear, because there 
is something comical about him. What a funny 
fitory that is of the poor man, who, pursued by a 
brown bear, and losing ground every moment (for 
your bears can move quickly), turned sharp round 
when he could run no more, and faced his pursuer. 
Not knowing what to do, he lifted his stick, that 
being his only weapon, intending to defend himself 
as well as he could. The bear erected his huge 
form, as if for attack ; when to the intense relief of 
the poor gentleman, who expected to be squeezed to 
death, the bear began, not to throttle him, but to 
dance. There was something in the uplifted stick 
which reminded the bear of the severe discipline and 
the grievous punishments he had endured in his 
training, and he felt he was in the presence of a 
.master, and had to act accordingly. 

But some brown bears are more discerning than 
that one. There is a Norway bear which is said to 
be as wise as a whole jury, and yet so evil that no 
man dares to call it by its righft name, for fear it 
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should bear him malice. So the people thereabouts 
get out of the hobble by calling that bear '* the old 
man with the fur cloak." 

The Brown Bear is not only wise, but very 
valuable. It is a perfect warehouse. It is a 
glazier's shop, for its bowels and other intestines are 
used as glass ; an ironmonger's shop, for its blade- 
bones make good scythes ; a draper's shop, for they 
get out of its wonderful carcass bed and bedding, 
b6nnets, gloves, and overshoes; and what remains is 
good for dinner. Long ago these creatures roamed 
about our own green shires, and were caught here 
and sent to Eome, where they made sport for the 
cruel Eomans by fighting men in the amphitheatre. 
After many centuries the last English-born bear was 
killed, and then any rich men of those times who 
liked bear-baiting were obh'ged to purchase them 
abroad. 

We still keep in our common speech a reminder 
of those sad days, by speaking of any scene of noise 
and confusion as a bear-garden, and sometimes quiet 
villages are roused to excitement by the appearance 
of a dancing bear and a keeper or two, who make 
poor Bruin dance till coppers drop into the hat. 

The most fierce and terrible of the family is the 
Grizzly Bear. The tail is the only part of its un- 
wieldy body which is small. It is so small, and so 
difficult to find, that the frolicsome hunters, when 
they unbend after the fatigues of a successful pursuit 
are over, ask some " freshman " to grasp the tail ; 
which he cannot do, much to his chagrin. It is 
curious to notice how the disposition of this bear 

L 
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varies with the place in which he spends his days 
On one side of the North American chain of 
mountains these bears are mild, because their food 
consists chiefly of berries, roots, and vegetables ; but 
on the other slope of the same Bocky Mountains 
their love of blood is fostered by the abundance of 
bisons and other animals which come across their 
path. The Grizzly Bear is very large, and armed 
with terrific claws, sharp and curved, something like 
those of a cat. He is very bold, and slow to part 
with his life — a terrible enemy, indeed. 

The Polar Bear diflfers much from the rest of the 
tribe, and is wonderfully and beautifully fitted in its 
shape and habits for its ungenial home. Often may 
it be seen, a solitary voyager on an iceberg, where it 
waits until it can seize upon the floating bodies of 
the seal or whale. Often it is carried on a piece of 
ice from Greenland to Iceland, where it commits 
great havoc among the sheep, and is at length 
knocked on the head by the people. This bear is 
white, and in this respect it is like the Syrian bears 
that tore in pieces the mockers of Elisha. Those 
Syrian bears are very savage. There is a story how 
the noble hero, Godfrey of Bouillon, whilst engaged 
in the siege of Antioch, gallantly rescued a poor 
Woodcutter from a Syrian bear. The animal, 
enraged at Godfrey's interference, turned upon him, 
and it was only after a long and severe struggle that 
the knight, armed as he was in steel, and using as he 
did a well-tempered sword with much skill, could ' 
bury his blade in the heart of his savage foe. Nor 
did Godfrey escape unhurt. The old chronicler tells 
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US he received a dangerous, and all but deadly 
wound. 

Bears generally scoop out a den for themselves 
when winter comes on. Here they pass the long, 
dreary season in a state of slumber, and without 
food.— (?. 8. 0., in ' Chatterbox 'for 1875. 

BiBon. — ^An animal found in America. On its shoulders is a huge 

fleshy hunch. 
Discern. — To distinguish ; e. g. In the dark we oould not disoem 

friend from foe. 
Chagrin. — Disappointment ; e. g. We experienced much chagrin 

to find all our efforts had proved in vain. 
Axaphitlieatre. — Open-air building, in shape like the interior of 

a circus. 
Unwieldy. — ^Xot easily moved about. 
TJngenial. — Uninviting, disagreeable ; e. g. These oold winds in 

May are very ungenial. 
Plantigrade.— Walking on the sole of the foot, from Lot. planta, . 

the sole of the foot, and g^adior, I walk. 
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Spelling. 

ehamois eonseience unblanched mien 

herald wantonness tauntingly vengeanee 

Come, list to me, and you shall hear 

A tale of what befel 
A famous man of Switzerland ; 

His name was William Tell. 

Near Beuss's bank, from day to day. 

His little flock he led, 
By prudent thrift, and hardy toil. 

Content to earn his bread. 

L 2 
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Nor was the hunter^f craft unknomi 

In Uri none was seen 
To track the rock-frequenting herd 

With eye so true and keen. 

A little son was in his home, 
A laughing^ fair-haired boy ; 

So strong of limb, so blithe of heart 
He made it ring with joy. 

His father's sheep were all his friends. 
The lambs he called by name ; 

And when they frolicked in the fields, 
The child would share the game. 

So peacefully their hours were spent, 
That life had scarce a sorrow ; 

They took the good of every day. 
And hoped for more to-morrow. 

But oft some shining April mom 

Is darkened in an hour ; 
And blackest griefs o*er joyous homes 

Alas ! unseen may lower. 

Not yet on Switzerland had dawned 

Her day of liberty ; 
The stranger's yoke was on her sons. 

And pressed right heavily. 

So one was sent in luckless hour, 
To rule in Austria's name ; 

A haughty man of savage mood,-^ 
In pomp and pride he came. 

One day in wantonness of power. 
He set his cap on high ; — 

^ Bow down, ye slaves," the order raa | 
" Who disobeys shall die ! ** 
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It chanced that William Tell, that mom. 

Had left his cottage home. 
And, with his little son in hand, 

To Altorf town had come ; 

For oft the boy had eyed the spoil, 

His father homeward bore, 
And prayed to join the hunting crew. 

When they should roam for more. 

And often on some merry night. 

When wondrous feats were told, 
He longed his father's bow to take, 

And be a hunter bold. 

So towards the chamois' haunts they went, — 

One sang his childish songs. 
The other brooded mournfully 

O'er Uri's griefs and wrongs. 

Tell saw the crowd, the lifted cap, 

The tyrant's angry frown, — 
And heralds shouted in his ear, 

" Bow down, ye slaves, bow down I * 

Stern Gesler marked the peasant's mien. 

And watched to see him fall ; 
But never palm-tree straighter stood 

Than Tell before them all. 

" My knee shall bend," he calmly said^ 

" To God, and God alone ; 
My life is in the Austrian's hand, 

My conscience is my own." 

" Seize him, ye guards," the ruler cried. 

While passion choked his breath ; 
** He mocks my power, he braves my lord, 

He dies the traitor's death. 
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** Tet wait The Swiss are marksmen true. 

So all the world doth say ; 
That fair-haired stripling hither bring ; 

We'U try their skill to-day." 

Hard by a spreading lime-tree stood, 
To this the youth was bound ; 

They placed an apple on his head ; — 
He looked in wonder round. 

« The fiault is mine, if fault there be," 

Cried Tell in accents wild ; 
** On manhood let your vengeance fall. 

But spare, oh, spare my child 1 " 

I will not harm the pretty boy," 
Said Gesler tauntingly ; 
*' If blood of his shall stain the ground. 
Yours will the murder be. 

** Draw tight your bow, my cunning man, 
Your straightest arrow take ; 

For, know, yon apple is your mark. 
Your liberty the stake." 

A mingled noise of wrath and grief 
Was heard among the crowd ; 

The men, they muttered curses deep. 
The women wept aloud. , 

Full fifty paces from his child. 

His cross-bow in his hand, 
With lip compressed, and flashing eye, 

Tell firmly took his stand. 

Sure, full enough of pain and woe 
This crowded earth has been ; 

But never*, since the curse began^ 
So sad a sight was seen. 
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The noble boy stood bravely up, 

His cheek unblanched with fear ; 
** Shoot straight," he cried, " thine aim is sure, 

It will not fail thee here/' 

" Heaven bless thee now," the parent said, 

" Thy courage shames me quite ;** 
Then to his ear the shaft he drew, 

And watched its whizzing flight. 

** Tis done, 'tis done, the child is safe I ** 

Shouted the multitude : 
'* Man tramples on his brother man, 

But God is ever good." 

For, sure enough, the arrow went, 

As by an angel guided ; 
In pieces two, beneath the tree, 

The apple fell divided. 

'* *Twas bravely done," the ruler said, 

" My plighted word I keep ; 
'Twas bravely done by sire and son — 

Go home, and feed your sheep." 

•* No thanks I give thee for thy boon," 

The peasant coldly said ; ' 

** To God alone my praise is due, 
And duly shall be paid. 

** Yet know, proud man, thy fate was near. 

Had I but missed my aim ; 
Not unavenged my child had died. 

Thy parting hour the same. 

** For see ! a second shaft was here. 

If harm my boy befel ; 
Now go and bless the heavenly powers, 

Mj first has sped so well," 
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God helped the right, God spared the sin. 

He brings the proud to shame, 
He guards the weak against the strong,-^ 

Praise to His holy name ! 

J. H. GUBNET.* 

ReuBS. — A river in Switzerland, flowing into the Aar. 
Herald.— An officer whose doty it was to publish proclamations. 
In wantonness. — Out of pure caprice, with no other reason that 

the mere desire to show off his power. 
Mien. — Countenance ; e. g. The prisoner had a noble mien. 
Unblanched. — Not rendered pale. French^ blanc, white. 
Shaft* — Arrow. 
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Speij.tng. 




resriment 

savanna 

avenue 

sentinel 

circuitous 


penetrate inexpressible 
perpetually unoccupied 
communicate superstition 
relieve apprised 
coppice enveloped 


hesitate 

incomparable 

satisfactory 

melancholy 

tomahawk 



During the war of the American Revolution, a 
regiment of foot-soldiers was stationed upon the 
confines of an extensive savanna in the southern part 
of the Union. Its particular oflBce was to guard 
every avenue of approach to the main army. The 
sentinels, whose posts penetrated into the woods, 
were supplied from the ranks, but they were per- 
petually surprised upon their posts by the Indians, 
and borne off their stations, without communicating 
any alarm, or being heard of afterwards. 

One morning, the sentinels having been stationed 

* Inserted with the kind permission of Messrs. Maomillan and Co. 
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as usual overnight, the guard went at sunrise 
to relieve a post which extended a considerable 
distance into the wood. The sentinel was gone. 
The surprise was great ; but the circumstance had 
occurred before. They left another man, and de- 
parted, wishing him better luck. " You need not be 
afraid," said the man, with warmth ; ** I shall not 
desert." 

The sentinels were replaced every four hours, and, 
at the appointed time the guard again marched 
to relieve the post. To their inexpressible astonish- 
ment, the man was gone. They searched round the 
spot, but no traces of him could be found. It was 
now more necessary than ever that the station 
should not remain unoccupied; they left another 
man, and returned to the guard-house. 

The superstition of the soldiers was awakened, 
and terror ran through the regiment. The colonel, 
being apprised of the occurrence, signified his inten- 
tion to accompany the guard when they relieved the 
sentinel they had left. At the appointed time, they 
all marched together ; and again, to their unutter- 
able wonder, they found the post vacant, and the 
man gone. 

Under these circumstances, the colonel hesitated 
whether he should station a whole company on the 
spot, or whether he should again submit the post 
to a single sentinel. The cause of these repeated 
disappearances of men whose courage and honesty 
were never suspected, mu^t be discovered; and it 
seemed not likely that this discovery could be 
obtained by persisting in the old method* 
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Three brave men were now lost to the regiment, 
and to assign the post to a fourth seemed nothing 
less than giving him up to destruction. The poor 
fellow, whose turn it was to take the station, though 
a man in other respects of incomparable resolution, 
trembled from head to foot. 

"I must do my duty," said he to the officer — 
" I know that ; but I should like to lose my life 
with more credit." " I will leave no man," said the 
colonel, "against his will." A man immediately 
stepped from the ranks, and desired to take the post. 
Every mouth commended his resolution. 

*' I will not be taken alive," said he, " and you 
shall hear of me at the least alarm. At all events, 
I will fire my piece if I hear the least noise. If a 
crow chatters, or a leaf falls, you shall hear my 
ijausket. You may be alarmed when nothing is the 
matter ; but you must take the chance as a condi- 
tion of the discovery." 

The colonel applauded his courage, and told him 
he would do right to fire upon the least noise that he 
could not satisfactorily explain. His comrades shook 
hands with him, and left him with a melancholy 
foreboding. The company marched back, and waited 
the event in the guard-house. 

An hour had now elapsed, and every ear was upon 
the rack for the discharge of the musket, when, upon 
a sudden, the report was heard. The guard im- 
mediately marched, accompanied, as before, by the 
colonel and some of the most experienced officers of 
the regiment. 

As they approached the post, they saw the man 
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advancing towards them, dragging another man on 
the ground by the hair of his head. When they 
came up to him, it appeared to be an Indian whom 
he had shot. An explanation was immediately 
required. 

" I told you, colonel," said the man, " that I should 
fire if I heard the least noise. That resolution I took 
has saved my life. I had not been long at my post 
when I heard a rustling at some short distance; I 
looked, and saw a wild hog, such as are common in 
the woods, crawling along the ground, and seemingly 
looking for nuts under the trees, among the leaves. 

" As these animals are so very common, I ceased 
to consider it seriously, but kept my eyes fixed upon 
it, and marked its progress among the trees. Still, 
there was no need to give the alarm. It struck me, 
however, as somewhat singular to see this animal 
making, by a circuitous passage, for a thick grove 
immediately behind my post, I therefore kept my 
eye more constantly fixed upon it, and, as it was now 
within a few yards of the coppice, I hesitated 
whether I should fire. 

** My comrades, thought I, will laugh at me for 
alarming them by shooting a pig. I had almost 
resolved to let it alone, when, just as it approached 
the thicket, I thought I observed it give an unusual 
spring. I no longer hesitated ; I took my aim, dis- 
charged my piece, and the animal was immediately 
stretched before me, with a groan which I thought 
to be that of a human creature. 

"I went up to it, and judge my astonishment 
when I found that I had killed an Indian. He had 
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enveloped himself with the skin of one of these wild 
hogs so artfully and completely, his hands and his 
feet were so entirely concealed in it, and his gait and 
appearance were so exactly correspondent to that oT 
the animals, that, imperfectly as they are alwayb 
seen through the trees and bushes, the disguise could 
not be detected at a distance, and scarcely discovered 
upon the nearest inspection. He was armed with a 
dagger and tomahawk." 

The cause of the disappearance of the other 
sentinels was now apparent. The Indians, sheltered 
in this disguise, secreted themselves in the coppice, 
watched for the moment to throw off the skin, burst 
upon the sentinels without previous alarm, and, too 
quick to give them an opportunity to discharge their 
pieces, either stabbed or scalped them. They then 
bore their bodies away, and concealed them at some 
distance in the leaves. 

Confines. — ^Boundaries, borders ; e. g. He lived on the confines of 

France. 

Savanna. — A low, open plain. 

Circuitous. — Roundabout; e.g. A circuitous path led to the 
castle. 

Superstition. — The belief that some supernatural agency pro- 
duces effects that may be accounted for by natural causes ; 
e. g. The superstitious see ghosts everywhere. 

Apprise. — To inform ;• e. g. I was apprised of his success. 

Incomparable. — Unequalled; e.g. Shakespeare was incom^ 
parable as a poet. 

Foreboding. — ^An inward fear of some coming trouble. 

Melancholy. — Gloominess, despondency. 

Coppice. — A wood of small trees. 

Envelope. — ^To cover. The noun envelope takes the aooent oil 
the first syllable. 

Tomahawk. — An Indian hatchet 
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Spielling. 



frontier 
eharaoter 
disastrous 
campaigxi 



opportimities 
nniyersally 
corps (pr. core) 
preceding 



peculiarly 
rapidity 
precipitation 
perseverance 



oirenit 
menacing 
impediments 
deliberate 



Amonq the personal incidents connected with the 
early history of Kentucky, there is one related of 
William Kennan, which affords a fine instance of 
frontier character. It occurred in the famous and 
disastrous North-western campaign against the 
Indians, under the command of General St. Clair, in 
the year 1796. 

Kennan had long been remarkable for strength 
and activity. In the course of the march from Fort 
Washington he had repeated opportunities of testing 
his astonishing powers in those respects, and was 
universally admitted to be the swiftest runner of the 
light-corps. 

On the evening preceding the action, his corps 
bad been advanced in front of the first line of 
infantry, in order to give seasonable notice of the 
enemy's approach. Just as day was dawning, he 
observed about thirty Indians within one hundred 
yards of the guard -fire approaching cautiously 
towards the spot where he stood in company with 
twenty other Bangers, the rest being considerably in 
the rear. 

Supposing it to be a mere scouting party, and not 
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superior in number to the Eangers, he sprang for- 
ward a few paces in order to shelter himself in a spot 
of peculiarly rank grass, and, after firing with a quick 
aim upon the foremost Indian, fell flat upon his face, 
and proceeded with all possible rapidity to reload 
his gun, not doubting for a moment that his com- 
panions would maintain their positions and support 
him. 

The Indians, however, rushed forward in such 
overwhelming masses, that the Rangers were com- 
pelled to fly with precipitation, leaving young Kennjm 
in total ignorance of his danger. Fortunately, the 
captain of his company had observed him when he 
threw himself in the grass, and suddenly shouted 
aloud, " Run, Kennan ! or you are a dead man ! " 
He instantly sprang to his feet, and beheld the 
Indians within ten feet of him, while his company 
was more than one hundred yards in front. 

Not a moment was to be lost. He darted off, 
with eyery muscle strained to its utmost, and was 
pursued by a dozen of the enemy with loud yells. 
He at first pressed straight forward to the usual 
fording place in the creek, which ran between the 
Rangers and the main army; but several Indiems, 
who had passed him before he arose from the grass, 
threw themselves in the way, and completely cut 
him off from the rest. 

By the most powerful exertions, he had thrown 
the whole body of pursuers behind him, with the 
exception of one young chief, who displayed a swift- 
ness and perseverance equal to his own. In the 
circuit which Eennan was obliged to make, the race 
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continued for more than four hundred yards. The 
distance between them was about eighteen feet, 
which Kennan could not increase, nor his adversary 
diminish. Each for the time put his whole soul : 
into the race. 

Kennan, as far as he was able, kept his eye upon 
the motions of his pursuer, lest he should throw the 
tomahawk, which he held aloft in a menacing 
attitude, and at length, finding that no other Indian 
was immediately at hand, he determined to try the 
mettle of his pursuer in a different manner, and felt 
for his knife, ifi order to turn at bay. It had, how- 
ever, escaped from its sheath while he lay in the 
grass, and he found himself totally unarmed. 

As he had slackened his pace for a moment, the 
Indian was almost in reach of him, when he recom- 
menced the race ; but the idea of being without arms 
lent wings to his flight, and for the first time he 
saw himself gaining ground. He had watched the 
motions of his pursuer, however, too closely to pay 
proper attention to the nature of the ground before 
him, and suddenly found himself in front of a large 
tree, which had been blown down, and upon which 
brush and other impediments were heaped to the 
height of eight or nine feet. 

The Indian, heretofore silent, now gave a sharp, 
quick yell, as if sure of his victim. Kennan had not 
a moment to deliberate. He must clear the impe- 
diment at a leap, or perish. Putting his whole soul 
into the eflFort, he bounded into the air with a power 
which astonished himself, and clearing limbs, brush, 
and everything else, alighted in perfect safety on the 
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other side. A loud yell of amazement burst from 
the band of pursuers bringing up the rear, not one 
of whom bad the hardihood to attempt the same 
feat. 

Kennan, however, had no leisure to enjoy his 
triumph. Dushing into the creek, where the high 
banks would protect him from the fire of the enemy, 
he ran up the edge of the stream until he found a 
convenient crossing-place, and rejoined the Bangers 
in the rear of the encampment, panting from the 
fatigue of exertions which had seldom been sur- 
passed. 

Frontier. — Border ; e. g. He crossed the frontier. 

Campaign. — The time during which an army is in the field. 

Scouting party.— A party of soldiers sent out to watch the 
movements of the enemy. 

Corps. — ^A body of soldiers. 

Precipitation. — Headlong speed ; e. g. He rushed home with the 
greatest precipitation. 

Circuit. — A going round ; e. g. He made the circuit of the city. 

Menace. — To threaten ; e. g. He tried to stop me by menacing me. 

KCettle. — Spirit. Notice the difference in speUing between 
mettle and metal. 

Impediments.— -Obstades ; e. g. He overcame all impediments. 

Deliberate. — To consider reasons for and against ; e. g. He de- 
liberated on the course which he ought to take. 
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LESSOir XXXVI. 

LLEWELLYN AND THE GREYHOUND. 

, Spelltno. 

cheerily aghast yengeful storied 

brach guise piteous sonlptnre 

sentinel besprent gaunt besprinkled 

ohaos frantic adieu consecrated 

The spearmen heard the bugle sound 

"When cheerily smiled the mom ; 
And many a brach and many a bound 

Obeyed Llewellyn's horn. 

And still he blew a louder blast, 

And gave a lustier cheer ; 
** Gome, Gelert, come ! wert never last 

Llewellyn's hoyn to hear 1 " 

Oh where does faithful Gelert roam. 

The flower of all his race ? 
So true, so brave, — a lamb at home, 

A lion in the chase I 

•Twas only at Llewellyn's board 

The faithful Gelert fed : 
He vratched, he served, he cheered his lord ; 

He sentinelled his bed. 

Iq sooth he was a peerless hound. 

The gift of royal John ; 
Bet now no Gelert could be founds 

And all the chase rode on. 

And now, as over rocks and dells 

The gallant chidings rise, 
All Snowdon's craggy chaos yelln 

With many mingled crieii. 
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That day Llewellyn little loved 

The chase of hart or hare. 
And scant and small the booty proved, 

For Gelert was not there. 

Unpleased Llewellyn homeward hied. 

When near the portal seat. 
His truant Gelert he espied. 

Bounding his lord to greet. 

But when he gained the castle door. 

Aghast the chieftain stood. 
The hound all o'er was smeared with gore ; 

His lips, his fangs ran blood I 

Llewellyn gazed with fierce surprise. 
Unused such looks to meet ; 

His favourite checked his joyful guiscv 
And crouched and licked his fiset 

Onward in h^ste Llewellyn pasded 

(And on went Gelert too), 
While still, where'er his eyes he cast. 

Fresh blood-gouts shocked his view ! 

O'ertumed his infant's bed he found. 
The blood-stained covering rent ; 

And all around, both wall and ground. 
With recent blood besprent. 

He called his child — ^no voice replied ; 

He searched with terror wild ; 
Blood I blood ! he found on every side, 

But nowhere found his child. 

Monster I by thee my child's devoured! " 
The frantic father cried ; 
And to the hilt his vengeful sword 
He plunged in Gelert's side. 
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His suppliant looks, as prone Le fell, 

No pity oould impart, 
But still poor Gelert's dying yell 

Passed heavy o'er his heart. 

Aroused by that last piteous yell, i 

A slumberer wakened nigh ; 
What words the father's joy can tell 

To hear his infant's cry ! 

Concealed beneath a tumbled heap, 

His hurried search had missed ; 
All glowing from his rosy sleep. 

His lovely boy he kissed. 

Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor dread 

But the same couch beneath 
Lay a gaunt wolf, all torn and dead. 

Tremendous still in death. 

Ah I what was then Llewellyn's pain I 

For now the truth was clear : 
The gallant hound the wolf had slain. 

To save Llewellyn's heir. 

Vain 1 vain was all Llewellyn's woe ; 

** Best of thy kind, adieu I 
The frantic blow that laid thee low 

This heart shall ever rue I " 

And now a gallant tomb they raise, 

With costly sculpture decked ; 
And marbles storied with his praise, 

Poor Gelert's bones protect 

Here never could the spearman pass. 

Or forester, unmoved ; 
Here oft the tear-besprinkled grass 

Llewellyn's sorrow proved. 

M 2 
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Ar'^ here he hung his horn and spear ; 

And here, as evening fell, 
In Fancy's ear, he oft would hear 

Poor Gelert's dying yell I 

And till great Snowdon's rocks grow old. 

And cease the storm to brave. 
The consecrated spot shall hold 

The name of Gelert's grave. 

Brach.. — A female hound. 

Sentinel.— A soldier set to watch. To sentinel means to guard 

like a sentinel. 
Aghast. — Struck with horror. 

Peerless. — Without equal ; e. g. He was a peerless knight. 
Guise. — Ways. 

Blood-gouts. — Blood-spots. Lat gutta, a drop. 
Besprent. — Besprinkled. 

Sue. — Begret ; e. g. He will rue the day he ever did it 
Gallant tomb.— Splendid tomb. 
Storied. — Bearing inscriptions recording the story. 
Consecrated. — Hallowed, set apart as holy. 



LESSOH XXXVII. 

A DOG SAVING A SHIP. 

Spelling. 

Hassackusetts Hortensia Hezico riorida 

squally Atlantic plough neighbourhood 

Some years ago a sea captain from Massachusetts, 
who was in Havre, in France, obtained there a fine 
little rat terrier, which he called Neptune, to be a 
companion on his voyage. Little Neptune soon 
learned to like the vessel, and he would run up lad- 
ders like a little sailor, though he could not come down 
without help. After the vessel had been at sea some 
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weeks or months, when they began to approach land 
before it could be seen by the men, Nep would mount 
up high on the forward part of the ship, and sniff, 
and sniff, and bark and show signs of joy. His scent, 
enabled him to smell the land before it could be 
seen. He would also detect the approach of another 
ship when he could not see it, in the same way. 

When Nep had been to sea with his master about 
two years, the Horterma — that was the vessel's name 
— ^had been to New Orleans for a load of cotton, and 
was on her way out of the Gulf of Mexico, into the 
Atlantic Ocean. For some days there had been 
squally weather, with light baffling winds, and the 
vessel had not sailed very rapidly ; but she was in a 
dangerous neighbonrhood, and a constant watch was 
necessary; for along the coast of Florida are long 
low reefs, and islands and bars, which have caused 
the destruction of many vessels. 

It had been the captain's watch in the early part 
of the night — that is, the captain, with a few men, 
remained upon the deck while the rest slept ; then 
the others, at the sound of the bell, came upon deck, 
the mate took charge of the ship, the men who had 
been watching went below, and the captain, after 
telling the mate to call him before three o'clock, 
went below and turned into his berth to sleep. Nep 
lay at his master's state-room door, for that was his 
sleeping- place. There lies in the Florida Straits a 
large and dangerous rock called the Double-headed 
Shot Keys. A lighthouse is built upon it, that 
vessels may be kept from running upon it in the 
night. ** Be sure to call me by three o'clock," said 
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the captain^ " as by that time we shall be up with the 
Double-headed Shot Keys ; and sooner if there is a 
change of weather." 

The night wore on, and all was still but the 
splashing of the water. The mate went below to 
get something from his chest, sat down upon it for a 
few minutes, and before he knew it was fast asleep. 
The men on deck, receiving no orders, supposed all 
was right, and one by one they too fell asleep. No 
one was awake except a Spanish lad, whose turn 
it was to be at the wheel — that is, the helm, where 
they steer the vessel. 

Meanwhile the wind changed, a stiff breeze sprang 
up, the sails were filled, and the Hortemia ploughed 
through the ocean briskly, straight towards the 
Double-headed Shot Keys. The Spanish lad, half 
asleep at the helm, knew not of the danger, neither 
could he see ahead from where he stood; for the 
great sails concealed the view of the lighthouse; 
but Nep, the good sailor that he was, discovered 
that land was near — ^he smelt it. 

He rushed down to his master's state-room, and 
barked and jumped up to him as he lay in his berth. 
" Get down ! be still, Nep ! " said the sleepy captain. 
But Nep would not be still. He only barked the 
louder. ^'Be still!" said the captain again; and 
he pushed the dog away. Again the faithful little 
fellow jumped up and kept on barking. The captain, 
thoroughly aroused, began to think something must 
be the matter. He sprang up, and Nep ran forward 
barking, to the companion-way. The captain's head 
no sooner came above the deck than he saw what 
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was the matter. Bight ahead was the fearful rock 
and the lighthouse, and the ship plunging toward! 
it at the rate of nine miles an hour. He seized the 
helm ; the ship struggled — ^swung round — and when 
her course was shifted, she was so near the rock that 
in three minutes more she would have struck and 
been a wreck. The sleeping sailors were roused to 
their duty, and the astonished mate rose up from his 
nap on the chest to learn that but for the faithful 
dog the waves might have already closed over them. 
Do you wonder that the captain thinks his dog is 
worth his weight in gold ? He has been oflTered large 
sums of money for him, but money cannot buy him. 
He does not go to sea now. Nep went as long as his 
master did, and now he makes himself quietly useful 
at home by catching all the rats in the neighbour- 
hood. May he live to a good old age, the pet and 
pride of all who know him ! — * Chatterbox^ for 1876. 

Companion- way. — The cabin-stairs. The name companion is 
given to the wooden porch oyer the entrance of the staircase 
leading down to the cabin. 



LESSON XXXVIIL 

THE BLACK DOUGLAS. 

Spellino. 

caldron garrison reyeUers Grenada 

campaign wassail embalm exploit 

dissipation sentinel Andalusia mistletoe 

King Edward I. of England, commonly known 
as " Longshanks," nearly conquered Scotland. It 
was from no lack of spirit or energy that he did 
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not quite complete his troublesome task, but he 
died a little too soon. On his death-bed he called 
his pretty, spiritless son to him, and made him pro- 
mise to cany on the war ; he then ordered that his 
bones should be wrapped up in a bull's hide, and 
carried at the head of the army in future campaigns 
against the Scots. Edward II. soon forgot his pro- 
mise to his father, and spent his time in dissipation 
among his favourites, and allowed the resolute Scots 
to recover Scotland. 

Good James, Lord Douglas, was a very wise man 
in his day. He may not have had long shanks, but 
he had a very long head, as you shall presently see. 
He was one of the hardest foes with which the two 
Edwards had to contend, and his lon^ head proved 
quite too powerful for the second Edward, who, in 
his single campaign against the Scots, lost at Ban- 
nockburn nearly all that bis father had gained. 

The tall Scottish castle of Boxburgh stood near 
the border, lifting its grim turrets above the Teviot 
and the Tweed. When the Black Douglas, as Lord 
James was called, had recovered castle after castle 
from the English, he desired to gain this stronghold, 
and determined to accomplish his wish. 

But he knew it could be taken only by surprise, 
and a very wily affair it must be. He had outwitted 
the English so many times, that they were sharply 
on the look out for him. 

How could it be done ? 

'Tis an old Yule-log story, and you shall be told. 

Near the castle was a gloomy old forest, called 
Jedburgh. Here, just as the first days of spring 
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began to kindle in the sunrise and snnsets, and 
warm the frosty hills, Black Douglas concealed 
sixty picked men. 

It was Shrove-tide, and Fasten's Eve, immediately 
before the great Church fast of Lent, was to be 
celebrated with song and harp and a great blaze of 
light and free oflferings of wine in the great hall of 
the castle. The garrison was to have leave for 
merry-making and indulging in drunken wassail. 

The sun had gone down in the red sky, and the 
long, deep shadow began to fall on Jedburgh woods, 
the river, the hills, and valleys. 

An officer's wife had retired from the great hall, 

where all was preparation for the merry-making, to 

the high battlements of the castle, in order to quiet 

her little child and put it to rest. The sentinel, 

irom time to time, paced near her. She began to 

sing : — 

** Hush ye, 
Hush ye, 
Little pet ye 
Hush ye, 
Hush ye, 
Do not fret ye : 
The Black Douglas 
Shall not get ye!" 

She saw some strange objects moving across the 
level ground in the distance. They greatly puzzled 
her. They did not travel quite like animals, but 
they seemed to have four legs. 

"What are those queer-looking things yonder?" 
she asked of the sentinel as he drew near. 

" They are Farmer Asher's cattle," said the soldier, 
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straining his eyes to discern the outlines of the long 
figures in the shadows. *' The good man is making 
merry to-night, and has forgotten to bring in his 
oxen ; lucky 't will be if they do not fall a prey to 
the Black Douglas." 

So sure was he that the objects were cattle^ that 
he ceased to watch them longer. 

The woman's eye, however, followed the queer- 
looking cattle for some time, until they seemed to 
disappear under the outer works of the castle. Then 
feeling quite at ease, she thought she would sing 
again. Spring was in the evening air ; and, perhaps, 
it was the joyousness of spring which made her sing. 

Now, the name of the Black Douglas had become 
so terrible to the English that it was used to frighten 
the children, who, when they misbehaved, were told 
that the Black Douglas would get them. The little 
ditty I have quoted must have been very quieting 
to good children in those alarming times. 

So the good woman sang cheerily : — 

" Hush ye, 
Hush ye, 
Little pet ye 1 
Hush ye. 
Hush ye, 
Do not fret ye : 
The Black Douglas 
SShall not get ye 1 " 

" Do not be so sure of that ! " said a husky voice 
close beside her, and a mail-gloved hand fell solidly 
upon her shoulder. She was dreadfully frightened. 
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for she knew from the appearance of the man he 

must be the Black Douglas. 

The Scots came leaping over the walls. The 

garrison was merry-making below, and, almost 

before the disarmed revellers had any warning, the 

Black Douglas was iu the midst of them. The old 

stronghold was taken, and many of the garrison 

were put to the sword; but the Black Douglas 

spared the woman and the child, who probably 

never afterwards felt quite so sure about the little 

ditty : — 

** Hush ye, 

Hush ye. 
Do not fret ye : 
The Black Douglas 
Shall not get ye ! " 

It is never well to be too sure, you know. 

Douglas had caused his picked men to approach 
the castle by walking on their hands and knees., 
with long black cloaks thrown over their bodies, 
and their ladders and weapons concealed under their 
cloaks. The men thus presented very nearly the 
appearance of a herd of cattle in the deep shadows, 
and completely deceived the sentinel, who was 
probably thinking more of the music and dancing 
below than of the watchful enemy who had been 
haunting the gloomy woods of Jedburgh. 

The Black Douglas, or "Good James, Lord 
Douglas," as he was called by the Scots, fought, as 
you have, perhaps, read, with King Eobert Bruce at 
Bannockbum. One lovely June day, in the far- 
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gone year of 1329, King Robert lay dying. He 
called Douglas to his bedside, and told him that it 
had been one of the dearest wishes of his heart to 
go to the Holy Land and recover Jerusalem from 
the Infidels; but since he could not go, he wished 
him to embalm his heart after his death, and carry 
it to the Holy City and deposit it in the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

Douglas had the heart of Bruce embalmed and 
inclosed in a silver case, and wore it on a silver 
chain about his neck. He set out for Jerusalem, 
but resolved first to visit Spain and engage in the 
war waged against the Moorish King of Grenada. 
He fell in Andalusia, in battle. Just before his 
death, he threw the silver casket into the thickest of 
the fight, exclaiming, " Heart of Bruce, I follow thee 
or die I " . 

His dead body was found beside the casket, and 
the heart of Bruce was brought back to Scotland and 
deposited in the ivy-clad Abbey of Melrose. 

Douglas was a real hero, and few things more 
engaging than his exploits were ever told under the 
holly and mistletoe, or in the warm Christmas light 
of the old Scottish Yule-logs. — SlighUy altered from 
Hezekidh Butterworth. 

Caldron. — A huge pot or boiler. 

Dissipation. — A wandering from pleasure to pleasure ; an irre- 
gular course of Ufe, leading to waste of health, money, and 
time. 

Garrison. — The soldiers stationed in a stronghold for its pro* 
tection. 

Tule-log. — Christmas log. A Yule-log story is such a story as 
is often told by the firenside at Christmas time. 
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Wassail. — Bevelry. The Old Engligh words WSBS hsBl meant 
be well, and were used when one person proposed the health 
of another in drinking. 

Embalm. — To preserve a dead body with spices and drugs. 

Exploit. — Deed, achie?ement ; e. g. He performed wonderful 
exploits. 



LESSON XXXTX. 

THE ORPHAN CHILDREN. 

Spellino. 

aohe naughty second tempted 

bosom straightway prattler yesterday 

I seach'd the village on the plain, 

Just when the setting son's last ray 
Shone blazing on the golden vane 

Of the old church across the way* 

Across the way alone I sped, 

And climb'd the stile, and sat me there, 
To think in silence on the dead 

Who in the churchyard sleeping were. 

There many a long, low grave I view'd 

Where toil and want in quiet lie ; 
And costly slabs amongst them stood 

That bore the names of rich and high. 

One new made mound I saw close by, 
O'er which the grasses hardly crept^ 

Where, looking forth with listless eye, 
Two ragged children sat and wept. 

A piece of bread between them lay, 
Which neither seem'd as it could take ; 

And yet so worn and white were they 
With want,. it made my bosom ache. 
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I look'd a while, and said at last, 
" Why in such sorrow sit you here ? 

And why the food you leave and waste 
Which your own hunger well might cheer ?* 

The boy rose instant to his feet. 
And said with gentle, eager haste, 

*' Lady, we've not enough to eat : 
Oh if we had, we should not waste I 

" But sister Mary's naughty grown, 
And will not eat, whate'er I say ; 

Though sure I am the bread's her own. 
For she has tasted none to-day ! " 

" Indeed," the poor starved Mary said, 
*' Till Henry eats, 111 eat no more ; 

For yesterday I had some bread ; 
He's had none since the day before." 

My heart with pity swell'd so high 
I could not speak a single word : 

Yet the boy straightway made reply, 
As if my inward wish he heard. 

" Before our father went away. 
By bad men tempted o'er the sea, 

Sister and I did nought but play ;— 
We lived beside yon great ash-tree. 

" But then poor mother did so cry, 
And look'd so changed, I cannot telll 

She told us that she soon should die. 
And bade us love each other welL 

*^ She said that when the war was o'er. 
Perhaps our father we might see : 

But if we never saw him more. 
That God would then our father be. 

^ She kiss'd us both, and then she died, 
And then they put her in the grave : 

There many a day we've sat and cried 
That we no more a mother have. 
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*^ But when our father came not here, 

I thought if we could find the sea 
"We fihould be sure to meet him there, 

And once again might happy be. 

** So hand-in-haud for many a mile. 

And many a long, loug day we went : 
Some sigh*d to see, some turned to smile. 

And fed us when our stock was spent. 

" But when we reach'd the sea, and found 

Twas one great flood before us spread. 
We thought that father must be drown'd. 

And cried, and wished we too were dead. 

" So we came back to mother's grave. 

And only long with her to be : 
For Goody, when this bread she gave. 

Said father died beyond the sea. 

'^ So since no parent we have here, 

We'll go and search for God around : — 
Pray Lady, can you tell us where 

That God, our Father, may be found ? 

*' He lives in heaven, mother said : 

And Gtxxiy says that mother's there : 
But though we've walk'd, and search'd, and pray'd. 

We cannot find them anywhere ! " 

I clasped the prattlers in my arms, 
I cried, " Come both and live with me ! 

I'll clothe and feed you, safe from harms- 
Tour second mother I will be. 

** Till you to your own mother's side 

He in His own good time may call. 
With Him for ever to abide 

Who is the Father of us all ! " 
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LESSOK XL. 

FIGHT WITH A KANGAROO, 

Spelungu 

oo&qner formidable antagonUt inevitably 

impunity irreparable inperiority adversary 

exaeperated frustrate colonial desperate 

Mild and innocent, however, as tlie kangaroo looks, 
to bring him to bay is only half-way towards con- 
quering him. He may take to a water-hole, and 
standing therein and seizing the dogs as they 
approach him, thrust them under water, holding 
this one at the bottom with his hinder feet, and this 
one by the nape of the neck with his hand-like fore- 
paws, till death by drowning thins the pack very 
considerably. Should the hunter bring the kangaroo 
to bay on land, the animal will fight desperately for 
his life. Each of his hind legs is furnished with a 
claw as formidable as a boar's tusk, and woe betide 
the dog that comes within the range of a lunge of 
either of them; or, worse still, if the kangaroo 
should catch his assailant in his fore-arms, there he 
will hold him till he ib fiayed from chest to taiL 
Even man may not attack the kangaroo with im- 
punity, as the following incident, extracted from the 
* Sporting Eeview,' will show. The narrator had 
commenced the attack with his dogs, one of which 
had been seized and treated in the unceremonious 
fashion above noticed. 

" Exasperated by the irreparable loss of my poor 
dog, I hastened to its revenge, nothing doubting that 
with one fell swoop of my formidable club my enemy 
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would be prostrate at my feet. Alas ! decay and the 
still more remorseless white ants frustrated my 
murderous inteutions, and all but left me a victim 
to my strange and active foe. No sooner had the 
heavy blow I aimed descended on his head than my 
weapon shivered into a thousand pieces (the heart 
of it had been eaten out by the white ants — a cus- 
tomary practice with these interesting insects), and 
I found myself in the giant embrace of my an- 
tagonisty who was hugging me with rather too warm 
a demonstration of friendship, and ripping at me in 
a way by no means pleasant. My only remaining 
dog, too, now thoroughly exhausted by wounds and 
loss of blood, and apparently quite satisfied of her 
master's superiority, remained a mute and motionless 
spectator of the new and unequal contest. 

"Notwithstanding my utmost efforts to release 
myself from the grasp of the brute, they were 
unavailing, and I found my strength gradually 
diminishing ; while, at the same time, my sight was 
obscured by the blood which now flowed freely from 
a deep wound, extending from the back part of my 
head over the whole length of my face. I was, in 
fact, becoming an easy prey to the kangaroo, who 
continued to insert with renewed vigour his talons 
into my breast ; luckily, however, I was protected by 
a loose, coarse canvas frock, which, in colonial phrase, 
is called a ^jumper,' and but for which I must 
inevitably have shared the fate of poor Trip. As it 
was, I had almost given myself up for lost ; my head 
was pressed with parpassing strength beneath my 
adversary's breast^ sgid a faintness was gradually 
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stealing oyer me, when I heard a long and heart- 
stirring shout. Was I to be saved ? The thought 
gave me new life ; with increased power I grappled, 
and succeeded in casting from me my determined 
foe; and, seeing a tree close at hand, I made a 
desperate leap to procure its shelter and protection. 
I reached and clung to it for support, when I heard 
the sharp report of a rifle, and the bark about three 
inches above my head was penetrated with a ball. 
Another shot followed with a more sure aim, and 
the exasperated animal — now once more within 
reach of me — rolled heavily on its side. On the 
parties nearing, I found them to be my brother and 
a friend, who had at first mistaken me for the 
kangaroo, and had very nearly consummated what 
had been so strangely begun. You may imagine 
that the little beauty 1 ever possessed is not much 
improved by the wound on my face, which still 
remains, and ever will. I am now an older hand at 
kangaroo hunting, and never venture to attack so 
formidable an antagonist with an ant-eaten club; 
my dogs, also, have grown too wary to rush heed- 
lessly within reach of bis deadly rips. We have 
killed many since, but rarely so fine a one as that 
which first tried our mettle on the plains of New 
BoWeLuir—' wad Sports of the WorU: 

With, impunity. — UDpunished ; e. g. Ko one can do wrong with 

ioipunity. 
FonnicLable. — To be dreaded ; e. g. The boar has formidable tnBka. 
Frustrate. — To thwart ; e. g. He frustrated aU my plans. 
AntagoniBt. — Opponent; e.g. The two antagonists were wcU 

matched. 
Inevitable. — ^Unavoidable; e. g Death was ineTitable. 
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LESSON XLI. 


THE BATTLE OF STAMFORD BRIDGE. 




Spelling. 


burnish 
kinsfolk 
traveller 
marshal 


slanghter eventide armour 
stature remnant hostage 
quarter victory shield 
harness possession receive 



Now Harold the son of Sigurd, king of the North- 
men, had come into England with a great host, and 
with him came Earl Tostig the son of God wine, who 
had fled out of the land from the face of his brother 
Harold, king of the English. So they sailed up the 
river of Ouse, and they landed near the city of 
York, and Morkere and Waltheof the Earls fought 
against them there, and King Harold the son of 
Sigurd and Earl Tostig smote them, and slew Earl 
Morkere, and Earl Waltheof fled into the castle of 
York, and saved himself there. And then many of 
the men of the land bowed to King Harold the son 
of Sigurd and to Earl Tostig. So King Harold 
marched towards York to Stamfordbridge to take the 
castle, and the men of the castle and of the city held 
a m^feting, and they bowed to King Harold and gave 
him hostages. This was on a Sunday, and on the 
Monday there was to be another meeting, when King 
Harold was to settle everything for the government 
of the city and of the land. So King Harold went 
back to his ships for the night. But that same 
evening came Harold the son of God wine, King of 
the English, to the city with a great host of horse- 

N 2 
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men and footmen, and he came into the city, and 
the men of the city received him gladly. But King 
Harold the son of Sigurd and all the host of the 
Northmen knew not that he was there. 

•So in the morning King Harold the son of Sigurd 
blew a trumpet and bade his men go on shore. For 
now would he go and take full possession of the city 
of York. So of every three men two went with the 
King and one stayed with the ships. And with the 
King went Earl Tostig the son of Godwine, but with 
the ships stayed Olaf the King's son, and Paul Earl of 
the Orkneys, and Eystein Orre, a brave man whom 
the king loved and to whom he had said that he 
would give Mary his daughter to be his wife. Now 
the day was hot, so they laid aside their harness and 
marched along merrily. But as they drew near to 
the city, they saw a great dust as of men and horses 
marching. And presently they saw the flash of arms 
and of burnished shields. And King Harold of 
Norway halted his men, and said to Earl Tostig, 
^' Knowest thou what is this host that cometh 
towards us ? " And Earl Tostig answered, " I know 
not as yet of a surety what it is ; perchance it is the 
host of the English coming against us ; perchance it 
is only some of my kinsfolk and friends coming to 
welcome us and to bow to thee and be ihy men." 
Then spake King Harold of Norway, "Then will we 
halt awhile, till the host draws nearer." So they 
halted, and the host drew nearer, and they saw that 
it was a very great ho^t, and the arms of the men of 
the host shone like glancing ice. Then spake King 
Harold of Norway, " Lo, verily this is the host of the 
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English, and King Harold the son of Godwine 
Cometh against us ; let us now devise good rede for 
ourselves." Then spake Earl Tostig, " Let us go 
back to our ships, and get us our harness and the 
rest of our men, and then let us fight ; or rather let 
us go on board of our ships and fight &om thence, 
for then the horsemen of the English cannot harm 
us." Then spake King Harold of Norway, " Nay, 
let us rather abide here and send three men on swift 
horses to the ships, and bid the rest of our men come 
to help us. Yerily the English shall see some hard 
hand-play before I yield unto them." Then spake 
Earl Tostig, " Be it, O king, as it seemeth good unto 
thee ; of a truth I have no mind to flee before my 
brother and his host." Then King Harold the son 
of Sigurd spake unto Frirek his banner-bearer, and 
bade him set up his banner which men called the 
Landwaster. And he marshalled his host around 
the banner, and set them in a circle with their 
shields set firmly together, which men call the 
shield-wall, and he bade them hold their spears well 
against the horses of the English. Then King 
Harold the son of Sigurd rode round his host to see 
that all was as he had bidden. Now King Harold 
rode on a black horse, and his horse stumbled, and 
the king fell to the ground. And he arose speedily 
and said, *' Truly a fall is lucky for a traveller." 
Now by this time the host of the English had come 
near, and King Harold of England saw King Harold 
of Norway fall. And with King Harold of England 
were certain Northmen who knew King Harold of 
Norway. 
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Then spake Harold the son of Godwine, King of 
the English, " Know ye who is that goodly man who 
hath fallen from his horse, he with the blue kirtle 
and the goodly helm ? " 

Then the Northmen who were with him answered 
the king, *' Of a truth that goodly man who hath 
fallen from his horse is Harold the son of Sigurd, 
King of the Northmen." 

Then spake Harold the son of Godwine, King of 
the English, ** Truly he is a tall man and of goodly 
presence, but I ween that his luck hath left him." 

Then there rode forth from the host of the 
English twenty men of the Thingmen or Housecarls, 
any one man of whom, men said, could fight against 
any other two men in the whole world. And they 
and their horses were clothed with armour all over. 
And they drew nearer to the host of the Northmen, 
and one of the horsemen of the English spake and 
said, "Is Earl Tostig the son of Godwine in this 
host?" 

And Earl Tostig answered, " It cannot be said that 
he is not here." 

Then the horseman answered and said, "King 
Harold of England greeteth well Earl Tostig his 
brother, and saith that he shall again have all 
Northumberland ; nay, rather than that his brother 
should be his enemy, he will give him a third of his 
kingdom to reign over with him." 

Then Earl Tostig answered and said, " Truly last 
winter my brother had nought for me but words of 
scorn and hatred, but now he speaketh me fair. Had 
he spoken me thus fair last winter, truly many men 
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who are now dead would be still alive. But tell me 
this also, If I hearken to the words of my brother 
and make peace with him, what will my brother 
King Harold of England give to King Harold of 
Norway for his toil in coming hither ? " 

And the horseman answered and said, " Seven feet 
of the ground of England, or more perchance, seeing 
he is taller than other men." 

Then Earl Tostig answered and said, " Go thy 
way then, and tell King Harold of England to gird 
up his loins for the fight ; for never shall men say in 
Norway that Earl Tostig left King Harold the son 
of Sigurd and went over to his foes. Know this, that 
we will either die here like men, or we will win 
England for our own with our own arms," 

And when the horsemen of the English heard that 
saying, they spake not again, but rode away to the 
host of the English. Then spake Harold the son of 
Sigurd, King of the Northmen, " Who is that man 
who spake so well unto thee?" And Earl Tostig 
answered and said, "That man who spake so well 
unto me is my brother Harold the son of Godwine, 
King of the English." Then spake Harold the son 
of Sigurd, King of the Northmen, " Then didst thou 
wrong to hide this thing so long from me ; for truly 
he had come so near to our host that he should 
never have gone back to tell of the slaughter of our 
men." Then spake Earl Tostig the son of Godwine, 
**True, O king; and verily it was not wise in so 
great a king thus to risk himself. Yet knew I that . 
my brother would offer me great gifts and rich lord- 
ships, and, had I betrayed him, I should have, been 
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the murderer of my brother. Now if one of us twain 
must fall, rather would I that he should be my mur- 
derer than that I should be his." Then Harold the 
son of Sigurd, King of the Northmen, turned away 
from Earl Tostig, and spake unto his own men, and 
said, " Lo, yonder man is little of stature, yet sat he 
well in his stirrups." 

And now King Harold of Norway began to make 
him ready for the fight. And he put on his coat of 
mail which was called Emma, and which was so 
strong that no man could pierce it. And he made a 
song and sang it, and the song pleased him not, and 
he made another song which pleased him better, and 
he sang that song instead. And now the fight 
began, for the horsemen of the English came riding 
up against the Northmen, and the Northmen kept 
them off with their spears. And this happened 
divers times, and at last the English began to fail, 
and rode not up so fiercely as they had ridden at 
first. Now as long as the Northmen kept the shield- 
wall which they had made, no man could come near 
them to hurt them. But when the English began 
to give way, the Northmen broke the shield-wall 
and followed them. And when the shield-wall was 
broken, the English turned, and rode up from all 
sides, and hurled darts at the Northmen and shot at 
them with arrows. Now King Harold the son of 
Sigurd stood by his banner the Landwaster in the 
midst of the host. But when he saw that the shield- 
wall was broken, he gat him to the front of his host 
and laid about him with his two-handed sword, so 
that the English were well-nigh put to flight. But 
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one of the English shot him with an arrow in the 
throat that he died. Then Earl Tostig took the 
king's place by the king's banner, even by the 
Landwaster, and the fight stopped for a while, now 
that King Harold the son of Sigurd was dead. Then 
King Harold the son of Godwine spake yet again to 
Tostig his brother, and offered him peace, and offered 
quarter to all the Northmen who still lived. But all 
the Northmen answered with one voice and said, 
" We will take no quarter from the English ; we will 
rather die, one man's body over the other." So the 
fight began again. And then came up Eystein Orre 
with the rest of the host, all in full harness. And 
now was the fiercest fighting of all, and Eystein's 
men slew many of the English and well-nigh put 
them to flight. And at last Eystein's men waxed 
as it were mad, and that they might fight the more 
easily, they threw away their shields and their coats 
of mail. But thereby did the English smite them 
the more easily that they died. So the more part of 
the chief men of the host were slain, and at eventide 
the remnant turned and fled, and King Harold of 
England had the victory, and the English had pos- 
session of the place of slaughter. So died Harold 
the son of Sigurd, king of the Northmen, and with 
him died Tostig the Earl, the son of Earl Godwine 
of England. — Freeman's * Old English History! * 

Bumish.. — To brighten, polish ; e. g. The burnished silver gleamed 

on the table. 
Harness. — Armour. 
Rede . — Counsel. 



* Inserted with the kind permission of Messrs. Macmillan and Co, 
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Kirtle. — A mantle. 

Ween.— To think. 

House-carls. — Body-guard ; literally house-servants. 

duarter. — To offer quarter is to spare an opponent's life ou 

conditions. 
Xtexnnant. — That which remains ; e. g. I have a small remnant of 

cloth. 
Hostage. — A person given up as a pledge of the fulfilment of a 

promise. 



LESSON XLII 

HUNTING THE COUGAR. 

squatter morass audacity bayou 

frontier demeanour horion vehement 

species designate equip fatigue 

quadruped ravenous previously infuriated 

In the course of one of my rambles, I chanced to 
meet with a squatter's cabin, on the banks of the 
Cold Water Eiver. In the owner of this hut, like 
most of these adventurous settlers in the uncultivated 
tracts of our frontier districts, I found a person well 
versed in the chase, and acquainted with the habits 
of some of the largest species of quadrupeds and 
birds; and on asking if he would accompany me 
through the great morass, and allow me to become 
an inmate of his humble but hospitable mansion, I 
was gratified to find that he cordially assented to all 
my proposals. So I immediately unstrapped my 
drawing materials, laid up my gun, and sat down to 
partake of the homely but wholesome fare of the 
supper intended for the squatter, his wife, and his 
two sons. 
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The quietness of the evening seemed in perfect 
accordance with the gentle demeanour of his family. 
The squatter, his sons, and myself, spoke of hunting 
and fishing, until at length tired, we laid ourselves 
down on pallets of bearskins, and reposed in peace, 
on the floor of the only apartment of which the hut 
consisted. 

Day dawned ; and the squatter's call to his hogs — 
which being almost in a wild state, were suffered to 
seek the greater portion of their food in the woods — 
awakened me. Being ready dressed, I was not long 
in joining them. The hogs and their young came 
grunting at the well-known call of their owner, who 
threw them a few ears of corn, and counted them ; 
but told me that, for some weeks past, their number 
had been greatly diminished by the ravages com- 
mitted upon them by a large panther (by which 
name the cougar is designated in the West), and 
that the ravenous animal did not content himself 
with the flesh of his pigs, but now and then carried 
off one of his calves, notwithstanding the many 
attempts he had made to shoot it. 

The " painter," as he sometimes called it, had on 
several occasions robbed him of a dead deer ; and 
to these exploits the squatter added several remark- 
able feats of audacity which it had performed, to give 
me an idea of the formidable character of the beast. 
Delighted by the description, I offered to assist him 
in destroying the enemy, at which he was highly 
pleased; but assured me that unless some of bis 
neighbours should assist us with their dogs and his 
own, the attempt would prove fruitless. Soon after 
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mounting a horse, he went off to his neighbours 
several of whom lived at a distance of some miles), 
and appointed a day of meeting. 

The hunters accordingly made their appearance 
one fine morning at the door of the cabin, just as 
the sun was emerging from beneath the horizon. 
They were five in number, and fully equipped for 
the chase, being mounted on horses which in some 
parts of Europe might appear sorry nags, but which 
in strength, speed, and bottom, are better fitted for 
pursuing a cougar or a bear through woods and mo- 
rasses, than any in other countries. A pack of large 
ugly curs were already engaged in making acquaint- 
ance with those of the squatter. He and myself 
mounted his two best horses, whilst his sons were 
bestriding others of inferior quality. 

Few words were uttered by the party till we had 
reached the edge of the swamp, where it was agreed 
that all should disperse and seek for the fresh track 
of the panther ; it being previously settled that the 
discoverer should blow his horn, and remain on the 
spot until the rest should join him. In less than an 
hour the sound of the horn was clearly heard ; and 
sticking close to the squatter, off we went through 
the thick woods, guided only by the now and then 
repeated call of the distant huntsman. 

We soon reached the spot ; and in a short time the 
rest of the party came up. The best dogs were sent 
forward to track the cougar ; and in a few moments 
the whole pack were observed diligently trailing, 
and bearing in their course for the interior of the 
swamp. The rifles were immediately put in trim ; 
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and the party followed the dogs at separate dis- 
tances, but in sight of each other, and determined 
to shoot no other game than the panther. 

The dogs soon began to month, and suddenly 
quickened their pace. My companions concluded 
that the beast was on the ground ; and putting our 
horses to a gentle gallop, we followed the cui-s, 
guided by their voices. The noise of the dogs in- 
creased, when, all of a sudden, their mode of barkinf 
became altered ; and the squatter, urging me to push 
on, told me that the beast was treed (by which he 
meant that it had got upon some low branch of a 
large tree, to rest for a few moments), and that 
should we not succeed in shooting him when thus 
situated, we might expect a long chase of it. As we 
approached the spot, we all by degrees united in a 
body ; but, on seeing the dogs at the foot of a large 
tree, separated again, and galloped off to surround 

•ut. 

Each hunter now moved with caution, holding his 
gun ready, and allowing the bridle to dangle on the 
neck of his horse, as it advanced slowly towards the 
dogs. A shot from one of the party was heard, on 
which the cougar was seen to leap to tlie ground, 
and bound off with such velocity, as to show that he 
was very unwilling to stand our fire longer. The 
dogs set off in pursuit with great 'eagerness and a 
deafening cry. The hunter who had fired came up, 
and said that this ball had hit the monster, and 
had probably broken one of his forelegs, near the 
shoulder, the only place at which he could aim. 

A slight trail of blood was discovered on the 
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ground ; but the curs proceeded at such a rate, that 
we merely noticed this, and put spurs to our horses, 
which galloped on towards the centre of the swamp. 
One bayou was crossed, then another, still larger 
and more muddy : but the dogs were brushing 
forward ; and as the horses began to pant at a 
furious rate, we judged it expedient to leave them, 
and advance on foot. These determined hunters 
knew that the cougar, being wounded, would shortly 
ascend another tree, where, in all probability, he 
would remain for a considerable time, and that it 
would be easy to follow the track. We dismounted, 
took off the saddles, set the bells attached to the 
horses' necks at liberty to jingle, " hobbled " the 
animals, and left them to shift for themselves. 

After marching for a couple of hours, we again 
heard the dogs — ^^ch of us pressing forward, elated 
at the thought of teiminating the career of the 
cougar. Some of the dogs were heard whining, 
although the greater number barked vehemently- 
We felt assured that the cougar was treed, and that 
he would rest for some time, to recover from his 
fatigue. As we came up to the dogs, we discovered 
the ferocious animal stretched across a large branch, 
close to the trunk of a cotton-wood tree — his broad 
breast lying towards us. His eyes were at one time 
bent on us, and again on the dogs beneath and 
around him. One of his forelegs hung closely by 
his side ; and he lay crouched, with his ears lowered 
close to his head, as if he thought that he might 
remain undiscovered. Three balls were fired at him, 
at a given signal, on which he sprang a few feet 
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from the branch, and tumbled headlong to the 
ground. 

Attacked on all sides by the enraged curs, the 
Infuriated cougar fought with desperate valour ; but 
the squatter, advancing in front of the party, and 
almost in the midst of the dogs, shot him imme- 
diately behind and beneath the left shoulder. The 
cougar writhed for a moment in agony, and in 
another lay dead, — Audubon. 

Squatter. — A peison who settlafl on new land without any right 

to it. 
DIorass. — A swamp or marsh 
Bottom . — EnduriiDoe. 

Demeanour. — Manner ; e. g. His demeanour was offensive. 
Designate. — ^Name; e. g. Virginia was designated after the 

Virgin Queen. 
Ravenous.— Voraciously hungry ; e. g. After long fasting he was 

ravenous. 
Audacity. — ^Boldness ; e. g. The thief showed great audacity in 

breaking into the house in broad daylight. 

Equip. — To prepare ; e. g. We were well equipped for the journey. 

Bayou. — Side outlets from a river. Fr, boyau, a trench. 

Hobble. — To hamper a horse's movements by tTing his legs 
together. 
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LESSON XXIII. 

THE BOAD TO THE TRENCHES. 





Spelling, 




wrench 
height 


snowdrift 
famine 


tongue 
soldiei 



" Leave me, comrades, here I drop, — 

No, sir, take them on, 
All are wanted, none should stop, 

Duty must be done ; 
Those whose guard you take will find mo 

As they pass below.** 
So the soldier spoke, and staggering, 

Fell amid the snow ; 
And ever on the dreary heights 

Down came the snow. 

** Men, it must be as he asks, 

Duty must be done ; 
Far too few for half our tasks. 

We can spare not one. 
Wrap him in this, I need it less ; 

Fear not, they shall know ; 
Mark the place, yon stunted larctu 

Forward,*'— on they go ; 
And silent on their silent march 

Down sank the snow. 

O'er his features as he lies 

Calms the wrench of pain : 
Close, faint eyes, pass cruel skies. 

Freezing mountam piam : 
With far, soft sound, the stillnf;ss teems. 

Church bells — voices low, 
Passing into English dreams 

There amid the snow ; 
And darkening, thickening o'er the heights, 

Down fell the snow. 



,..rt 
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Looking, looking for the mark, 

Down the others came, 
Struggling through tlie snowdrifts stark, 
^^ Cadling out his name ; 

** Here, — or there ; the drifts are deep, 

Have we passed him ?'* — ^No 
Look, a little growing heap, 

Snow above the snow. 

Strong hands raised him, voices strong 

Spoke within his ears ; 
Ah 1 his dreams had softer tongue. 

Neither now he hears. 
One more gone for England's sake, 

Where so many go, 
Lying down without complaint, 

Dying in the snow ; 
Starving, striving for her sake. 

Dying in the snow. 

Simply done his soldier's part, 

Through long months of woe ; 
All endured with soldier heart. 

Battle, famine, snow ; 
Noble, nameless, English heart, 

Snow cold, in snow. 

LUBHINGTON. 
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THERE IS A DIFFERENCE. 

Sfklxjno. 

prodaim transparent dandelion apotheoai^ 

i^wtim^fiiw divenel/ bniied infinite 

wdgli espedal eirclet dnrag^t 

bough bouquet aedal meebaniim 

It was in the month of May; the wind was still 
odd, but trees and bushes, fields and meadows, all 

o 
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proclaimed that spring was come. Flowers sprang 
forth everywhere, even the hedges were full of 
them, alive with them; one might say it seemed 
as though they were the language wherein spring 
announced herself, every single bright blossom a 
gladsome word of greeting. 

But the loveliest thing in the hedge was a little 
apple-tree, and in that tree there was one bough 
especially fresh and blooming, completely weighed 
down by its wealth of delicate rosy buds, just ready 
to open. This bough was so lovely, it could not help 
knowing it, and therefore it was not one whit sur- 
prised when a grand carriage, passing along the 
road, stopped in front of it, and a young countess 
sitting in the carriage declared that of all the sweet, 
brighf things of spring, that apple-bongh was the 
sweetest and brightest of all. 

And the apple-bough was broken off, and the 
young countess held it in her own dainty hand, 
shading it from the sun with her silk parasol ; and 
then they drove on to her home, a stately castle, full 
of lofty walls and decorated saloons, where gauzy 
white curtains fluttered at the open windows, and 
transparent vases stood full of beautiful flowers; and 
in one of these, which was carved as it were out of 
new-fallen snow, the apple-bough was placed among 
fresh, light-green beech-leaves, and a pretty sight it 
was! 

And so it came to pass that the apple-bough grew 
proud, quite like a human being. 

All sorts of people passed through the rooms, and 
expressed their admiration diversely ; some said too 
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muchy some said too little, some said nothing at all ; 
and the apple-bough began to understand that there 
is a difference between human beings as between 
vegetables. "Some are for use, some are for 
ornament, and some could be dispensed with al- 
together," thought the apple-bough. And as his 
position at the open window commanded a view over 
gardens and meadows below, he could look down 
upon all sorts of flowers and plants, consider, and 
draw distinctions between them. They all stood 
beneath him, — some rich, some poor, some too poor. 

" Miserable, rejected herbs ! " quoth the apple- 
bough. "It is right and just that a distinction 
should be made, and yet how unhappy they must 
feel, if indeed that sort of creature is capable of 
feeling, like me and my equals; there is indeed a 
difference, but it must be made, else all would be 
treated as though they were alike." And the apple- 
bough looked down with especial compassion upon 
one kind of flowers that grew in multitudes upon the 
meadows and ditches; no one gathered them for 
bouquets, they were too common, they could be found 
springing up even between the paving stones ; they 
shot up everywhere, the rankest, most worthless of 
weeds, — they were the dandelions, but the lower 
classes in Denmark have given them the name of 
'* Milk-pails." 

"Poor despised outcasts!" went on the apple- 
bough, "you cannot help being what you are, so 
common, and with such a vulgar name I But it is 
with vegetables as with men, there must be a differ- 
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"A difiference!" repeated the Sunbeam, as it 
kissed the blossoming apple-bough, and then on to 
kiss also the golden ^' Milk-pails " out in the field. 
And the Sunbeam's sisters all did the same, kissing 
all the flowers equally, poor as well as rich. 

Now the apple-bough had never thought about our 
Lord's infinite love for all that lives and moves in 
Him, had never thought how much that is good and 
beautiful can lie hidden, but not forgotten. The 
apple-bough had lived with human beings, and grovm 
like them in this. 

But the glorious Sunbeam knew better. ** You are 
neither clear nor far-sighted ! What is this outcast 
herb that you are pitying so much ? " 

" The Milk-pails down there," replied the apple- 
bough ; ** they are never tied up in bouquets, they are 
trodden under foot, there are too many of them, and 
when they run to seed they fly about in small bits of 
wool, and hang upon people's clothes. Weeds! 
weeds ! but they must be as they are. I am really 
and truly grateful that I am not as one of them." 

And now a whole troop of children roamed over 
the meadow, the youngest of them so tioy that he 
had to be carried by the others ; and as he was now 
set down in the grass among the golden blossoms, he 
laughed for joy, kicked about with his short legs, 
rolled over and over, and plucked none but the 
yellow dandelions, which he kissed in his innocent 
delight. The bigger children busied themselves in 
breaking the flowers of the dandelions off from their 
hollow stalks, and joining these stalks into chains, 
first one for a necklace, then a longer chain to hang 
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across the shoulders and round the waist, and last, a 
third for a circlet round the head ; very soon they 
stood arrayed in splendid green chains. 

But the biggest of all the children carefully 
gathered the stalks bearing crowns of seed — that 
loose, aerial, woolly blossom, that wonderfully per- 
fect ball of dainty white plumes, they held the white 
ball to their lips, trying to blow away all the white 
feathers with one puff of breath ; whoever could do 
that would get new clothes before the year was out — 
so granny had told them. The poor despised herb 
was held as a prophet by this generation. 

** Do you see now? " asked the Sunbeam ; " don't ' 
you see its beauty, its power ? " 

** Yes, for children/' replied the apple-bough. 

Presently came into the meadow an old woman. 
She stooped down and began digging for the dande- 
lion roots with a blunt knife that had lost its handle. 
Some of the roots she would roast instead of coffee- 
berries, others she would sell to the apothecary, who 
valued them as drugs. 

" But beauty is something higher," protested the 
apple-bough. " Only the chosen few can be admitted 
into the kingdom of the beautiful ; there is a differ- 
ence among plants as ainong men." Then the Sun- 
beam spoke of the infinite love of the Creator for all 
His creatures, for all that has life, and His providence 
watching equally over all. 

" Well, that is your opinion," replied the apple- 
bough. 

Some people now came into the room, among them 
the young countess who had placed the apple-bough 
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in the white vase by the window, and she carried in 
her hand something that was concealed by three or 
four large leaves held around it, lest a draught of 
air should injure it. Was it a flower? it was carried 
so carefully, more tenderly than the apple-bough in 
the white vase had been, when brought to the castle. 
Very gently the large leaves were removed, and be- 
hold the delicate globe of starry seeds borne by the 
despised dandelion plant I This it was which she had 
plucked so cautiously, carried so tenderly, lest one 
only of the dainty feathered arrows, that help to 
round its globe-like form and sit so lightly, should 
be blown away. But it was quite perfect, not one 
seed was lost, and she admired so much the beautiful 
form, the airy lightness, the wondrous mechanism of 
a thing destined to be so soon scattered by the 
wind. 

" Only see how wonderfully beautiful our Lord has 
made it ! " she said. " I will put it in a picture 
together with the apple-bough, that is very lovely 
too ; but this poor little weed is equally lovely, only 
in another way. Very different are they, and yet 
both are children in the kingdom of the beautiful." 

And the Sunbeam kissed the poor weed, and then 
kissed the blossoming apple-bough, whose delicate 
petals seemed to blush into a brighter red. — 
Andersen. 



Bouquet (pr. boukiy). — A nosegay, a bunch of flowers. 

Diversely. — In dififerent ways, variously. 

Circlet. — A little circle. 

Aerial. — Light, looking as though it would float in the air. 
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Apothecary. — ^A druggist; a person who prepares drugs for 

medicinal uses. 
Infinite. — Boundless ; e. g. It did us infinite harm. 
Mechanism. — Construction, contriyances ; e. g. The mechanism 

of a steam-engine is very interesting. 



LESSON XLT. 

KING HAROLD'S FUNERAL. 

melody falehiim dirge 

ghatUy hallow tomb 

threshold pennon funeral 

King Harold was killed at the battle of Hastings, or, as it is 
sometimes called, the battle of Senlac, from the name of the ridge 
of hills which was the scene of the engagement. 

Duke William feasted in his tent, 

His captains all around. 
And sounds of gladsome melody 

Through all his camp resound : 
A thousand fires are flashing high 

0*er Senlao*s battle-plain, 
And England heard the victor-shout 

That told her hero slain. 

Oh, sad the sight that bloody night 

Beneath her bosom veiled. 
When as the Saxon battle-axe 

Before the stranger failed. 
And on the plain were bleeding 

The noblest of our land. 
And stark in death King Harold lay 

Amid that ghastly band. 

Then came two priests across the plain 

To William's royal tent. 
And as they passed the threshold 

Their knee they humbly bent ; 
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The knights and nobles of his train 
Looked stem ^ith wrathfal eyes. 

But feared to harm that hallowed gvis 
And William bade them rise. 

" Stand up," said he, ** ye men of God, 

I do not war with you ; 
Ne'er 'gainst the ministers of peace 

True knight his falchion drew, 
But tell us, wherefore are ye come ' 

Among our warrior train? 
For whatsoe'er may be your prayer, 

Te shall not ask in vain." 

Then rose the brethren from their knees 

And deep each bosom sighed, 
To see amid their own dear land 

The foeman's conquering pride : 
And out spake Ailric to the duke — 

" We come from Waltham Tower, 
To crave the body of our chief 

Who fell in yonder stour. 

" For know it was King Harold 

Built Waltham's minster fair. 
And bade us, whensoe'er he died. 

To lay his body there ; 
Wherefore our founder's corpse we crave 

In his own church to lay. 
That we may for his soul and thine 

Our daily masses say." 

Duke William's brow was bent in thought ; 

Then, like a noble foe, 
He bade them, when the day should dawn, 

Through Senlac's field to go, 
And seek for noble Harold 

And bear him to the grave, 
With all the rites that fit a king 

And knight in battle brave. 
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All night upon that bloody plain 

Those brethren knelt in prayer ; 
And oft they heard the dying groan 

Of men who perished there ; 
And ofttimes burst upon their ear 

The Normans' victor-cry ; 
And watchfires showed the hallowed flag 

In triumph waving higlu 

As soon as night had passed away 

They traversed all the plain, 
To seek for Harold's bloody corpse 

Amid the heaps of slain. 
They saw brave knights and men-at-arms 

Lie cold upon the ground 
Where'er the Northern battle-axe 

Had dealt a ghastly wound. 

They saw stout thanes, whose dying hands 

Still grasped its mighty haft, 
Each with his manly bosom pierced 

By many a deadly shaft. 
None lay as slain in coward flight, 

For all were valiant there. 
And fixed eyes on their foemen seemed 

To cast a haughty stare. 

But where was Britain's mightiest lord 

Those princely thanes among ? 
Where was the stoutest arm that e'er 

The axe of Wessex swung ? 
So gashed was every face with wounds. 

The brothers could not tell 
The monarch's form among the chiefs 

Who round about him fell. 

Then sought they for fair Editha 

King Harold's corpse to find — 
Fair Edith of the swan's neck. 

That dame of loving mind. 
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They found the lady in her hower. 

All mournful and alone, 
To think of captive England's tears 

And Harold's dying groan. 

She came, all veiled her lovely form 

In mourner's sable guise, 
All streaming were her golden locks 

And dimmed her bright-blue eyes; 
Yet came she forth without a tear, 

No longer would they flow. 
And speechless were her quivering lips, 

So bitter was her woe. 

She gazed around upon the dead, 

And quickly spied the crest. 
Decked with a ribbon she had torn 

From ofiF her own fair breast ; 
She knew the belt her hands had wrought 

She knew his pennoned spear ; 
And though all gashed was every limb, 

She knew his face so dear. 

One kiss upon his death-cold lips 

The lovely Edith pressed. 
Then o'er his bloody limbs she threw 

Her own sad mourning vest. 
And bade them bear the corpse away 

To Waltham's minster fair. 
And grace the monarch's funeral 

With mass and dirge and prayer. 

They laid him in a royal tomb 

And often mass did say. 
And oft the Lady Editha 

Game there to weep and pray. 
And, stretched upon her dying bed, 

It was her latest prayer. 
With Harold, her own king and love, 

Her tomb and dirge to share. 

E. A. Fbebman.* 

* Inserted with the kind permission of Messrs MaomUlao and Oo 
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Ghastly. — Dreadful to behold; e.g. A ghastly sight met his 

view. 
Falchion. — ^A short sword like a reaping-hook. Lat falx, a 

scythe. 
Pennon. — ^A small flag. A pennoned spear is one with a small 

flag attached to it. 
Stour.— A battle or tumult. 
Thane. — ^A Scd^on nobleman. 
Haft. — The handle ; e. g. He took hold of the haft of the knife. 

From have : the haft is the part of a weapon by which we 

have or hold it. 
Dir^e. — ^A funeral service. 
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ESCAPE FROM A PANTHER. 



SPELLINa. 



invigorating 

experience 

ascent 

incidents 

extricate 



precipice 

bouquet 

convulsed 

malignity 

collapse 



extremity 

inanimate 

respiration 

ferocity 

terrific 



haunches 

accompany 

disqualify 

vestifire 

prostrate 



Elizabeth Temple and Louisa had gained the sum- 
mit of the mountain, where they left the highway, 
and pursued their course, under the shade of the 
stately trees that crowned the eminence. The day was 
becoming warm ; and the girls plunged more deeply 
into the forest, as they found its invigorating cool- 
ness agreeably contrasted to the excessive heat they 
had experienced in their ascent. The conversation, 
as if by mutual consent, was entirely changed to the 
little incidents and scenes of their walk ; and every 
tall pine, and every shrub or flower, called forth some 
simple expression of admiration. 
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In this manner, they proceeded along the margin 
of the precipice, catching occasional glimpses of the 
placid Otsego, or pausing to listen to the rattling of 
wheels and the sound of hammers, that rose from the 
valley, to mingle the signs of men with the scenes of 
liature, when Elizabeth suddenly started, and ex- 
claimed — " Listen 1 there are the cries of a child on 
this mountain I Is there a clearing near us ? or can 
some little one have strayed from its parents ? " 

** Such things frequently happen," returned Louisa. 
"Let us follow the sounds; it may be a wanderer, 
starving on the hill." Urged by this consideration, 
the females pursued the low, mournful sounds, that 
proceeded from the forest, with quick and impatient 
steps. More than once the ardent Elizabeth was on 
the point of announcing that she saw the sufferer, 
when Louisa caught her by the arm, and, pointing 
behind them, cried — " Look at the dog ! " 

The advanced age of Brave had long before 
deprived him of his activity; and when his com- 
panions stopped to view the scenery or to add to 
their bouquets, the mastiff would lay his huge frame 
on the ground, and await their movements, with his 
eyes closed, and a listlessness in his air that ill 
accorded with the character of a protector. But 
when, aroused by this cry from Louisa, Miss Temple 
turned, she saw the dog with his eyes keenly set on 
some distant object, his head bent near the ground, 
and his hair actually rising on his body either through 
fright or anger. It was most probably the latter; 
for he was growling in a low key, and occasionally 
showing his teeth, in a manner that would have 
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terrified his mistress, had she not well known his 
good qualities. 

" Brave ! " she said, " be quiet, Brave 1 What do 
you see, fellow?" At the sound of her voice, the 
rage of the mastiff, instead of being at all diminished, 
was very sensibly increased. He stalked in front of 
the ladies, and seated himself at the feet of his mis- 
tress, growling louder than before, and occasionally 
giving vent to his ire by a short surly barking. 
" What does he see ? " said Elizabeth ; " there must 
be some animal in sight." 

Hearing no answer from her companion. Miss 
Temple turned her head, and beheld Louisa, stand- 
ing with her face whitened to the colour of death, 
and her finger pointing upward, with a sort of 
flickering, convulsed motion. The quick eye of 
Elizabeth glanced in the direction indicated by her 
friend, where she saw the fierce front and glaring 
eyes of a female panther, fixed on them in horrid 
malignity, and threatening instant destruction. " Let 
us fly ! " exclaimed Elizabeth, grasping the arm of 
Louisa, whose form yielded like melting snow, and 
sunk lifeless to the earth. 

There was not a single feeling in the temperament 
of Elizabeth Temple that could prompt her to desert 
B companion in such an extremity ; and she fell on 
her knees, by the side of the inanimate Louisa, 
tearing from the person of her friend, with an 
instinctive readiness, such parts of her dress as might 
obstruct her respiration, and encouraging their only 
safeguard, the dog, at the same time, by the sounds 
of her voice. "Coura,fl;e, Brave 1" she cried — her 
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own tones beginning to tremble — " Courage, courage, 
good Brave!" 

A quarter-grown cub, that had hitherto been 
unseen, now appeared, dropping from the branches 
of a sapling that grew under the shade of the beech 
which held its dam. This ignorant, but vicious 
creature, approached near to the dog, imitating the 
actions and sounds of its parent, but exhibiting a 
strange mixture of the playfulness of a kitten with 
the ferocity of its race. Standing on its hind legs, 
it would rend the bark of a tree with its fore paws, 
and play all the antics of a cat, for a moment ; and 
then, by lashing itself with its tail, growling, and 
scratchiug the earth, it would attempt the manifesta- 
tions of anger that rendered its parent so terrific. 

All this time Brave stood firm and undaunted, his 
short tail erect, his body drawn backward on its 
haunches, and his eyes following the movements of 
both dam and cub. At every gambol played by the 
latter, it approached nearer to the dog, the growling 
of the three becoming more horrid at each moment, 
until the younger beast, overleaping its intended 
bound, fell directly before the mastifi: There was a 
moment of ffearful cries and struggles; but they 
ended almost as soon as commenced, by the cub 
appearing in the air, hurled from the jaws of Brave, 
with a violence that sent it against a tree so forcibly 
as to render it completely senseless. 

Elizabeth witnessed the short struggle, and her 
blood was warming with the triumph of the dog, 
when she saw the form of the old panther in the air, 
springing twenty feet from the branch of the beech 
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to the back of the mastiff. No words of ours can 
describe the fury of the conflict that followed. It 
was a confused struggle on the dried leaves, accom- 
panied by loud and terrible cries, barks and growls. , 
Miss Temple continued on her knees, bending over "., 
the form of Louisa, her eyes fixed on the animals, "* 
with an interest so horrid, and yet so intense, that 
she almost forgot her own stake in the result. 

So rapid and vigorous were the bounds of the in- 
habitant of the forest, that its active frame seemed 
constantly in the air, while the dog nobly faced his 
foe at each successive leap. When the panther 
alighted on the shoulders of the mastiff, which was 
its constant aim, old Brave, though torn with her 
talons, and stained with his own blood, that already 
flowed from a dozen wounds, would shake off his 
furious foe like a feather, and, rearing on his hind 
legs, rushed to the fray again, with his jaws distended, 
and a dauntless eye. 

But age, and his pampered life, greatly disqualified 
the noble mastiff for such a struggle. In everything 
but courage he was only the vestige of what he had 
once been. A higher bound than ever raised the wary 
and furious beast far beyond the reach of the dog — 
who was making a desperate, but fruitless dash at her 
— from which she alighted, in a favourable position, 
on the back of her aged foe. For a single moment 
only could the panther remain there, the great 
strength of the dog returning with a convulsive 
effort. 

But Elizabeth saw, as Brave fastened his teeth in 
the side of his enemy, that the collar of brass 
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around his neck, which had been glittering throngh- 
out the fray, was of the colour of blood, and, 
directly, that his frame was sinking to the earth, 
where it soon lay, prostrate and helpless. Several 
mighty efforts of the wild-cat to extricate herself 
from the jaws of the dog followed ; but they were 
fruitless, until the mastiff turned on his back, his lips 
collapsed, and his teeth loosened; when the short 
convulsions, and stillness that succeeded, announced 
the death of poor Brave. 

Elizabeth now lay wholly at the mercy of the 
beast. There is said to be something in the front of 
the image of the Maker that daunts the hearts of 
the inferior beings of His creation; and it would 
seem that some such power, in the present instance, 
suspended the threatened blow. The eyes of the 
monster and the kneeling maiden met, for an instant, 
when the former stooped to examine her fallen foe ; 
next to scent her luckless cub. From the latter ex- 
amination it turned, however, with its eyes apparently 
emitting flashes of fire, its tail lashing its sides 
fiiriously, and its claws projecting for inches from its 
broad feet. 

Miss Temple did not or could not move. Her 
hands were clasped in the attitude of prayer ; but 
^ her eyes were still drawn to her terrible enemy ; her 
cheeks were blanched to the whiteness of marble, and 
her lips were slightly separated with horror. The 
moment seemed now to have arrived for the fatal 
termination ; and the beautiful figare of Elizabeth 
was bowing meekly to the stroke, when a rustling of 
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leaves from behind seemed rather to mock the organs 
than to meet her ears. 

"Hist! hist!" said a low voice; "stoop lower, 
girl ; your bonnet hides the creature's head." It was 
rather the yielding of nature than a compliance with 
this unexpected order that caused the head of our 
heroine to sink on her bosom ; when she heard the 
report of the rifle, the whizzing of the bullet, and 
the enraged cries of the beast, who was rolling over 
on the earth, biting its own flesh, and tearing the 
twigs and branches within its reach. At the next 
instant the form of the Leather-stoekiug rushed by 
her; and he called aloud — " Come in. Hector ; come 
in, you old fool ; 'tis a hard-lived animal, and may 
jump again." 

Natty maintained his position in front of the 
maidens most fearlessly, notwithstanding the violent 
bounds and threatening aspect of the wounded pan- 
ther, which gave several indications of returning 
strength and ferocity, until his rifle was again 
loaded, when he stepped up to the enraged animal, 
and placing the muzzle close to its head, every spark 
of life was extinguished by the discharge. 

COOPBE. 

Invigorate. — To strengthen ; e. g. The sea-air invigorated me. 
Incident. — ^An event ; something that happens ; e. g. A curioiis 

incident happened to me when I was a chUd. 
Convulsed. — Tom with violence. 

Temperament. — Disposition ; constitution of mind or body. 
Haunches. — The hinder part of an animal. 
ICalignity. — Evil will : e. g. The wrong was done ont of sheer 

nudignitj. 

P 
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Inanimate. — Lifeless ; e. g. I felt for his pulse aud found liim 
quite inanimate. 

Disqualified. — Unfit ; not possessing some necessary qualifica- 
tion ; e. g. He was disqualified for the post hy age. 

Vestige. — Trace ; e. g. There is not a vestige left of the old 
house. 

Prostrate. — Stretched out on the ground ; e. g. He lay prostrate 
on the floor. 

Collapsed. — Closed by falling together ; e. g. The balloon 
collapsed. 

£xtricate. — To get out of a difficulty ; e. g. I could not extricate 
him from the mud. 

Blanched. — Whitened ; made pale. Fr» blanc, white. 
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ICEBEKGS. 



Spelling. 



iceberg' 
Btruoture 
pinnacle 
fathom 



alabaster 
adTentnrous 
fiord 
myriad 



glacier 
commotion 
occasional 
genesis 



submerge 
explorer 
Esquimaux 
humility 



An iceberg is a mountain of ice, which floats in the 
Northern Seas. " It is," in Dr. Kane's words, " one 
of God's own buildings, preaching its lessons of 
humility to the little structures of man." 

Icebergs have been seen, whose topmost pinnacle 
was 300 feet, and more, above the level of the water. 
How far below the surface such an iceberg reaches 
cannot be said ; but as a ship's keel, when afloat, is 
many feet beneath the sea level, so the bottom of a 
great iceberg must be many fathoms down. They 
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are as white as alabaster, but sometimes earth-stained, 
, and at the base they are blue. 

How are these giant sons of winter formed ? This 
was long a question easier asked than answered. Let 
us take a little trip past Cape Farewell, in the wake 
of our two adventurous vessels, that are going, please 
God, to the North Pole, and we shall see how ice- 
bergs are made. 

We are in the sea of stout old BaflSn, opposite a 
fiord, or channel, which pierces the Greenland coast, 
at right angles to its backbone. It is called the 
Fiord of Omenak, but our sailors prefer to call it 
*• Jacob's Bight." We have already seen icebergs. 
We saw one near Cape Farewell, journeying south- 
ward. Another we saw farther on, and we noticed 
how the heavy swell dashed the loose ice against it 
with tremendous force, sometimes lifting a snowy 
spray to the height of a hundred feet, with a noise 
like thunder. W^e saw another suddenly tremble 
and roll, for its balance was disturbed, and then 
myriads of birds, who had roosted unseen on its 
glassy ledges, rose in the sunshine, and flew in 
circles round their • resting-place until it settled 
again. 

And now, too, something is the matter with the 
sun — it is no longer round but oval; nay, the 
heavenly bodies have been busy with the multipli- 
cation table, for there is not one sun, but two — no 
longer one moon, but two moons. The compass is 
behaving shockingly, and if it does not mend its 
mannei'S we shall have to throw it aside, like so 
much useless lumber. The rain freezes as it falls, 

p 2 
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and the decks and ropes are smooth as glass. And 
look, there is a huge, old-fashioned, indiambber 
shoe spouting water I Shoe I it is a fin-backed 
whale ! A fine Arctic traveller you are I And how 
strange ! It is nearly bed-time, and yet the sun is 
shining, and means to shine all night, only there is 
no such time. 

Well, we are opposite what is called a glacier. 
This is an immense coating of ice, of size un- 
known, which lies stretched upon the broad bosom of 
Greenland, and which moves evermore — slowly, very 
slowly, but very surely — ^towards the sea. When 
it reaches the clifiF — well, what happens? I was 
thinking how to tell you. Ah, now I have it ! 

A man was once fishing in the fiord, or channel, in 
a boat. High above him hung the glacier, like a 
cliff of ice. A number of seals were sporting under 
it, and very near it. The fisherman thought he 
would like to shoot a seal, so he ordered the Esqui- 
maux boatman to row nearer the glacier. They had 
not gone very far, when he heard, " Tick ! tick I 
tick!" Strange to say, the seals were gone in an 
instant, and the Esquimaux made earnest signs that 
they must row farther away from the shore. It was 
well they did so, for they were but a mile away, 
when, with a noise like the crack of a whip, a great 
mass fell into the water, and amid the commotion of 
the waves rocked backwards and forwards for almost 
a whole hour, until it settled. Then it floated away, 
—an iceberg ! 

The same thing was seen by M'Clintock, when 
five or six miles distant from the mighty glacier in 
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Melville Bay; a glacier which extends, nnbroken, 
for forty or fifty miles. " Everything," he says, " is 
painfully still, with the deathlike stillness of the 
most dreary desolation, excepting when an occasional 
iceberg splits off the glacier. Then we hear a 
rumbling crash, like distant thunder, and the wave 
occasioned by the launch reaches us in six or seven 
minutes, and makes the * Fox ' roll lazily for a similar 
period." 

The Fiord of Omenak is said to be the most re- 
markable place on the face of the globe for the 
genesis, or birth, of icebergs. Two hundred and 
forty of these monsters, of first-rate size, have been 
counted here at one time. They move in an end- 
less procession from the fiord, truly children of the 
glacier. They are both friends and foes of the 
sailor. Now he makes fast to them for security, now 
he steers wide, lest two of them should meet and 
crush his frail bark between them. They are dan- 
gerous neighbours, for the firing of a gun, or even 
the sound of a voice, detaches loose fragments, and 
alters the poise of the whole mass. Nor do they obey 
ordinary rules of the road, for sometimes, when the 
surface ice is drifting south with the wind, a berg 
may be seen moving north, right in the teeth of the 
breeze, and crushing through the floes. This strange 
movement is caused by a strong current acting on 
the submerged portion of the iceberg, and carrying 
it on, in spite of all the wind can do, by its action 
on the upper surface of the mass. 

Such are some facts about icebergs, gathered from 
Arctic exDlorers to which many others might be 
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added ; only enough, perhaps, has been said for the 
present. — O. 8. 0., in * Chatterbox' for 1876. 

Pinnacle. — A little spire, like those sometimes to be seen at the 

top-comers of a church-tower. 
Alabaster. — A stone something like marble, usually of a white 

colour, and slightly transparent, sometimes yellow, red, or grey. 
Fiord. — A long, narrow opening of the sea, like those on the coast 

of Norway and the lochs on the west coast of Scotland. 
Myriad. — ^A large number: strictly 10,000. 
Glacier. — ^A vast mass of ice gradually moying down a valley like 

a frozen river. 
Genesis. — Origin, beginning. The first book of the Bible is 

called Genesis because it gives us an account of the beginning 

of the world. 
Submerge. — To cover with water ; e. g. The portion of the ship 

that was submerged was covered with shell-fish. 
Esquimaux (pr. Esliimo). — The people who live in the extreme 

north of North America and Greenland. 
Tloe. — A large mass of floating ice. 



LESSON XLVIII. 

THE BABY'S KISS. 
(An incident of the American Civil War.) 

SPELLINa. 



travel-Btained 


soldier 


holster 


battle-scarred 


warrior 


j>i8tol 


martial 


dimpled 


langh 



Rough and ready the troopers ride, 

Pistol iu holster and sword by side ; 

They have ridden long, they have ridden hard, 

They are travel-stained and battle-scarred ; 

The hard ground shakes with their martial tramp, 

And coarse is the laugh of the men of the camp. 
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They reach a spot where a mother stands, 
With a baby, shaking its little hands, 
Ijanghing aloud at the gallant sight 
Of the mounted soldiers fresh from the fight. 
The captain laughs out — " I will give you this, 
A bright piece of gold, your baby to kiss." 

*' My darling's kisses cannot be sold. 

But gladly he*ll kiss a soldier bold." 

He lifts up the babe with a manly grace, 

And covers with kisses its smiling face. 

Its rosy cheeks and its dimpled charms, 

And it crows with delight in the soldier's arms. 

** Not all for the captain," the troopers call ; 

" The baby, we know, has a kiss for all." 

To each soldier's breast the baby is pressed 

By the strong rough men, and kissed and caressed. 

And louder it laughs, and the lady's face 

Wears a mother's smile at the fond embrace. 

"Just such a kiss," cries one warrior grim, 

** When I left my boy, I gave to him." 

" And just such a kiss, on the parting day, 

I gave to my girl, as asleep she lay." 

Such were the words of these soldiers brave. 

And their eyes were moist when the kiss they gave. 

G. R. Emerson. 

Holster. — A leathern case for a pistol, carried by a horseman at 
the forepart of his saddle. 



LESSON XLIX. 

ADVENTURE WITH A LION. 

Spell iNO. 

nnnfual annoyance ascending operation 

occurrence marauder oonsciouB camivora 

encourage anniliilated ohleroform parozysm 

The Bakatla of the village Mabotsa were much 
troubled by lions, which leaped into the cattle-pens 
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by night, and destroyed their cows. They even 
attacked the herds in open day. This was so unusual 
an occurrence, that the people believed that they 
were bewitched — *' given," as they said, "into the 
power of the lions by a neighbouring tribe." They 
went once to attack the animals ; but being rat)ier a 
cowardly people, compared to Bechuanas in general 
on such occasions, they returned without killing any. 
It is well known that if one in a troop of lions is 
killed, the others take the hint, and leave tliat part 
of the country. So the next time the herds were 
attacked, I went with the people, in order to encou- 
rage them to rid themselves of the annoyance by 
destroying one of the marauders. We found the 
lions on a small hill about a quarter of a mile in 
length, and covered with trees. A circle of men 
was formed round it, and they gradually closed up, 
ascending pretty near to each other. Being down 
below on the plain with a native schoolmaster, named 
Mebalwe, a most excellent man, I saw one of the 
lions sitting on a piece of rock within the now dosed 
circle of men. Mebalwe fired at him before I could, 
and the ball struck the rock on which the animal was 
sitting. He bit at the spot struck, as a dog at a 
stick or stone thrown at him ; then leaping away, 
broke through the opening circle and escaped un- 
hurt. The men were afraid to attack him, perhaps 
on account of their belief in witchcraft. When the 
circle was re-formed, we saw two other lions in it ; 
but we were afraid to fire, lest we should strike the 
men, and they allowed these beasts to burst through 
also. If the Bakatla had acted according to the 
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custom of the country, they would have speared the 
lions in their attempt to get out. 

Seeing we could not get them to kill one of the 
lions, we bent our footsteps towards the village. In 
going round the end of the hill, however, I saw one 
of the beasts sitting on a piece of rock as before, but 
this time he had a little bush in front. Being about 
thirty yards off, I took a good aim at his body through 
the bush, and fired both barrels into it. The men 
then called out, " He is shot, he is shot ! " They cried 
out, '' He has been shot by another man too ; let us 
go to him ! " I did not see anyone else shoot at him, 
but I saw the lion's tail erected in anger behind the 
bush, and, turning to the people, said, " Stop a little, 
till I load again.'' 

When in the act of ramming down the bullets, 
I heard a shout. Starting, and looking half round, 
I saw the lion just in the act of springing upon me. 
I was upon a little height ; he caught my shoulder 
as he sprang, and we both came to the ground below 
together. Growling horribly, close to my ear, he 
shook me as a terrier dog does a rat. The shock 
produced a stupor similar to that which seems to be 
felt by a mouse after the first shake of the cat. It 
caused a sort of dreaminess, in which there was no 
sense of pain nor feeling of terror, though I was 
quite conscious of all that was happening. It was 
like what patients partially under the influence of 
chloroform describe, who see all the operation, but 
feel not the knife. This singular condition was not 
the result of any mental process. The shake aimihi- 
lated fear, and allowed no sense of horror in looking 
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round at the beast. This peculiar state is probably 
produced in all animals killed by the carnivora, and 
if so, is a merciful provision by our benevolent Crea- 
tor for lessening the pain of death. Turning round 
to relieve myself of the weight, as he had one paw 
on the back of my head, I saw his eyes directed to 
Mebalwe, who was trying to shoot him at a distance 
of ten or fifteen yards. His gun, a flint one, missed 
fire in both barrels; the lion immediately left me, 
and, attacking Mebalwe, bit his thigh. Another 
man, whose life I had saved before, after he had 
been tossed by a buflalo, attempted to spear the lion 
while he was biting Mebilwe. He left Mebalwe, and 
caught this man by the shoulder, but at that moment 
the bullets he had received took efibct, and he fell 
down dead. The whole was the work of a few 
moments, and must have been his paroxysms of 
dying rage. In order to take the charm from him, 
the Bakatla on the following day made a huge bon- 
fire over the carcase, which was declared to be that 
of the largest lion they had ever seen. Besides 
crunching the bone into splinters, he left eleven teeth 
wounds on the upper part of my arm. — Livingstone^s 
* Africa.^ * 

Marauder. — A plunderer, a rover in search of booty ; e. g. A band 

of marauders crossed the border and carried off everything on 

which they could lay their hands. 
Annihilate. — To reduce to nothing, destroy ; e. g. They were 

annihilated in the course of the war. 
Chloroforxn. — A subtitance which produces sleep and insensibility 

to pain. 
Carnivora. — Flesh devourers, such as the lion, the tiger, the cat, &q 
Parozysm. — A sharp fit, of disease or pain. 

* Inserted with the kind permission of Mr. Murray. 
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LESSON L. 

WRECK OF THE GOLDEN BEE. 

Spelling. 

mercliandise tempeBtuoos meteor relic 

terrific solitary obeyed courageous 

Laden with precious merchandise, the growth of Chinese soil, 
And costly work of Chinese hands, the patient work of toil, 
Over the wave with outspread sails, like white- winged bird at 

sea, 
Swiftly, gaily, homeward bound, sped on the Golden Bee. 

Blithe was the captain's gallant heart, for things had prospered 

well. 
Soon should he reach his home on shore with much good news 

to tell ; 
Good news for his Parsee merchants, and for the fair young 

wife. 
Whose sweet affection made the joy and beauty of his life. 

Soon should he kiss his bonny boy, and hold him on his knee, 

Awhile he'd listen eager-eyed to stories of the sea ; 

Soon should he kiss his latest-born; and then the captain 

smiled, 
Smiled father-like, to think of her, his little unseen child. 

Hark ! what terrific cry was that of horror and ^ffiright, 
Which broke like some tempestuous sound the stillness of the 

night, 
Rousing the crew from rest and sleep to trenable and dismay. 
Waking the captain's sunny dreams of harbour far away ! 

Oh, captain, wake I 'Tis but a dream — the harbour is not won. 
Thou dost not clasp thy Mary's hand, or kiss thy little son ; 
Thy baby sweetly sleeps ashore — that shore is far from thee — 
Oh, captain, wake ! for none but God can save thy Golden Bee 
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" FiBB ! " — 'twas an awful sound to hear on solitary seas, 
With double danger in the breath of every fresh'ning breeze ; 
An awful sight it was to see the vessel all alight, 
As if a blazing meteor dropped into the darksome night. 

Foremost and calm amid his crew the captain gave command. 
Nor backward in a moment's need to help with skilful hand^ 
Awhile the courage in his voice and firmness on his brow 
Imparted strength and hope to hearts which ne'er had drooped 
till now. 

'' Get out the boats ! " with firm quick voice the short command 

was said, 
And no man spoke, but straight and swift the order was obeyed ; 
Then one by one the crew stepped forth — ^but all looked back 

with tears, 
Upon the bonny Golden Bee, their home of many years. 

But first the captain snatched from flame, and pressed within 

his breast, 
A relic of departed days, of all his heart loved best ; 
A little Prayer-Book, well-worn now, a gift in early life, 
Sweet token from his early love ere yet he called her wife. 

Then out upon a lonely sea, six hundred miles from land. 
The solitary boat sailed forth with that courageous band ; 
Sailed forth as drifts a withered leaf upon the surging tide. 
With only hope to be their strength, and only Gt)d as guide. 

'All the Tear Bound: * 

Parsee. — ^The Parsees are descendants of the ancient Persian fire- 
worshippers. They live near Bombay and Surat, and are a 
thriving commercial community. Many of the Parsee mer- 
chants are very rich. 

Solitary. — Lonely ; e. g. A solitary road is one which is not often 
traversed. 

Selic. — Something left behind ; e. g. We saw a relic of Charles I. 
at the Museum. 



Inserted with the kind permission of the Editoi. 
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LESSON LI. 

SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT. 

SPELLOrO. 

oonair signal erystal leaden 

pennon myBterionsly seaward ground-swell 

Southward with fleet of ice 

Sailed the corsair, Death ; 
Wild and fast blew the blast, 

And the east-wind Was his breath. 

His lordly ships of ice 

Glistened in the sun : 
On each side, like pennons wide, 

Flashing crystal streamlets run. 

His sails of white sea-mist 

Dripped with silver rain ; 
But where he passed there was cast 

Leaden shadows o'er the main. 

Eastward from Campobello, 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed ; 
Three days or more seaward he bore. 

Then, alas I the land-wind failed. 

Alas 1 the land-wind failed, 

And ice-cold grew the night ; 
And never more, on sea or shore, 

Should Sir Humphrey see the light* 

He sat upon the deck, 

The Book was in his hand ; 
" Do not fear I heaven is as near," 

He said, " by water as by land." 

In the first watch of the night. 

Without a signal's sound. 
Out of the sea mysteriously, 

The fleet of Death rose all aroQiuU 
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The moon and the evening star 

Were hanging in the shrouds ; 
Every mast, as it passed, 

Seemed to rake the passing clouds. 

They grappled with their prize, 

At midnight black and cold I 
As of a rock was the shock ; 

Heavily the ground-swell rolled. 

Southward, through day and dark. 

They drift in close embrace, 
With mist and rain, to the Spanish Main ; 

Yet there seems no change of place. 

Southward, for ever southward, 

ITiey drift through dark and day ; 
And like a dream, in the Gulf Stream 

Sinking vanishing all away. 

Longfellow. 

Corsair. — A pirate, a sea-robber. Death is here represented as a 

corsair in command of a fleet of icebergs. 
Pennons. — Flags. 
Ghround-swell. — A heaving of the sea firom beneath, when there 

is no wind to disturb the surface. 
Spanish Main. — The sea bordering on the Spanish possessions 

in the New World. 



LESSON III. 

FIRE IN THE WOODS. 



rapidity 
destruction 
eonfla^atioxi 
corduroy 



Sfellinq. 



ramparted 
devastate 
unpualleled 
suspicion 



decrepid 
rarefoetion 
ezliaustion 
refugee 



medicine 
phial 
skeleton 
exuberant 



I CAN conceive nothing in this world more awful 
than one of those fires which have frequently rushed 
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larough forests in North America, with more fearful 
rapidity and destructive fury than any lava-stream 
that ever poured from the fiercest volcano. The first 
time I ever saw the traces of such a conflagration was 
in Nova Scotia, between Halifax and Truro, on the 
road to Pictou. The driver of the stage — and a 
better or merrier never mounted a box, or guided a 
team through mud and over corduroy — pointed out 
to me the spot in which he and his charge had a 
most narrow escape. While pursuing his journey 
along oue of these forest roads, ramparted on each 
side by tall trees that show but a narrow strip of 
blue sky overhead, he found himself involved in 
volumes of smoke bursting from the woods. It did 
not require the experience of an inhabitant of the 
great Western Continent to reveal to him instantly 
his terrible position. The woods were on fire ! but 
whether the fire was far ojBf or near he could not 
tell. If far ofi^, he knew it was making towards 
him with the speed of a racehorse ; if near, a few 
moments must involve him in the conflagration. 
Suddenly the fire burst before him ! It was crossing 
the road, and forming a canopy overhead ; sending 
long tongues of flame, with wreaths of smoke, from 
one tree-top to another ; cracking and roaring as it 
sped upon its devouring path ; licking up the tufted 
heads of the pines, while the wind hurled them on- 
ward to extend the conflagration. What was to be 
done ? To retreat was useless. Miles of forest were 
behind ready to be consumed. There was one hope 
only of escape. Nathan had heard, in the morning, 
a report that a mill had been burnt. The spot where 
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it stood was about 600 yards ahead. He argued, that 
the fire having been there, and consumed every- 
thing, could not again have visited the same place. 
He determined to make a desj>erate rush through 
fire and smoke to reach the clearance. The confla- 
gration was ais yet above him like a glowing arch, 
though it had partially extended to the ground on 
either side. He had six horses, to be sure, tried 
animals, who knew his voice, and whom he seemed 
to love as friends ; but such a coach ! — lumbering 
and springless, and full of passengers, too, chiefly 
ladies ; and such roads ! — a combination of trunks 
of trees buried in thick mud. But on he must go or 
perish. Bending his head down, blind, hardly able 
to breathe, lashing his horses, and shouting to the 
trembling, terrified creatures, and while the ladies 
screamed in agony of fear, Nathan went plunging 
and tossing through the terrific scene! A few 
minutes more, and there is no hope, for the coach is 
scorched, and about to take fire ; and the horses are 
getting unmanageable ! Another desperate rush — he 
has reached the clearance, and there is the mill, a 
mass of charred wood, surrounded by a forest of ebony 
trunks growing out of a charred earth ; the fire has 
passed, and Nathan is safe ! " Oh ! sir," he said, " it 
was frightful I Think only if a horse had stumbled 
or fallen ! or had the fire caught us farther back ! — 
five minutes more would have done it, sir 1 " That 
same fire consumed a space of forest ten miles long 
and three broad. 

But what is such a fire, even, to the memorable 
one which devastated Miramichi, in New Brunswick, 
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about twenty-five years ago *! That terrible con- 
flagration is unparalleled in the history of consumed 
forests. It broke out on the 7th October, 1825, 
about sixty miles above the town of Newcastle, at 
one in the afternoon, and before ten the same night 
it had reached twenty miles beyond ; thus traversing 
in nine hours a distance of eighty miles of forest, 
with a breadth of about twenty-five ! Over this great 
tract of country everything was destroyed ; one 
hundred and sixty persons perished ; not a tree was 
left; the very fish in the streams were scorched 
and found afterwards lying dead in heaps. 

The morning of that dreadful day was calm and 
sultry; but, in an instant, smoke swept over the 
town of Newcastle (situated on the river Miramichi), 
which turned day into night. The darkness was so 
unexpected — so sudden — so profound — that many 
cried that the Judgment had come. But soon the 
true cause was suspected. Suspicions were speedily 
followed by certainty, as the flames were seen 
bursting throagh the gloom. Everyone made for 
the river ; some got into boats moored near the 
beacli, some on rafts of timber, while others stood in 
the water. Terrified mothers with their families; 
decrcpid old men and women ; and, worse than all, 
the sick and dying, were hurried, in despairing 
crowds, to the stream, to escape the flames which 
were already devouring their houses, and making a 
bonfire of the thriving town. Each succeeding hour 
added some new horror to the scene. The rarefac- 
tion and exhaustion of the air by the intense heat 
over so great a space caused, as was supposed, such 
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a rush of cold air from the oceau, that a hurricatie 
rushed in fury along the river, tearing burning trees 
up by the roots, hurling flaming branches through 
the air for five or six miles (which set fire to the 
shipping, and to the woods on the other side of the 
broad stream), causing at the same time such a 
rolling sea up the river as threatened to swamp the 
boats, and sweep the miserable refugees from the 
rafts ! It seems incredible — but we believe there is 
no doubt as to the fact — that the ashes of the fire 
lell thick on the streets of Halifax, St. John's, New- 
foundland, and Quebec ; and that some were carried 
as far as the Bermudas, while the smoke darkened 
the air hundreds of miles ofif ! That terrible night is 
fresh in the memory of all who endured its horrors* 
One of my informants speaking of it said, " No 
language can describe it I I do not think I shall see 
anything like it again in this world, or until the last 
day ! I was in a druggist's shop, getting medicine for 
my wife, who was confined to bed with a fever. The 
druggist was pouring a few drops into a phial, when 
literally, in a twinkling of an eye, it became so 
dark that he could not see to drop the medicine, and 
I could not see his face ! * The last day has come ! ' 
we both exclaimed. I left the shop to go home, but 
it was so pitch-dark that I could not see the road, 
and had to walk in the ditch which bordered it. 
Guided by the paling, and assisted by a friend, I 
got my wife and children to the river, and placed 
them on a raft ; and what a scene ! — what crying 
and weeping of those whose relations lived in the 
settlements farther back, and for whom they knew 
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there was now no escape ! But there is no use 
talking about it. No tongue can find words to 
picture that night ! Fire and sifioke, wind and 
water, all spending their utmost fury ; the children 
crying — the timid screaming — the sick in misery — 
the bravQ at their wit's end — and all knowing, too, 
that we had lost many friends, and all our property, 
I shudder to think of it." 

That fire has left singular traces of its journey. 
The road from Newcastle to Bathurst, near the Bay 
of Chaleur, passes for five or six miles through a 
district called the Barrens. The scene which meets 
the eye of the traveller is, perhaps. Unequalled. Far 
as the eye can reach, upon every side, there is nothing 
but desolation. The forest extends, as it has done 
for ages, across plains, and vanishes over the undu- 
lating hills which bound the distant horizon. But 
while all the trees, with most of their branches, 
remain, spring extracts no bud from them, nor does 
summer clothe even a twig with foliage. All is a 
barren waste. The trees are not black now, but 
white and bleached by sun and rain; and far to 
the horizon, round and round, nothing is discerned 
but one vast and apparently boundless forest of the 
white skeleton trunks of dead, leafless trees I That 
immense tract is doomed to remain barren, perhaps, 
for ever — at least for many long years to come. It is 
avoided by the emigrant, — nay, the very birds and 
wild beasts seem to have for ever deserted it. The 
trees would not, in a country of forest, pay the 
expense of cutting them down for firewood, even 
were the chopping process of half-burnt trunks less 

q2 
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difiScult and disagreeable than it is ; while the land 
has become so scourged by the exuberant crop of 
various plants which grow up in such soil, when 
cleared by a fire, as to be comparatively useless in a 
colony of countless acres yet untouched by the 
plough of the settler. 

Though no such fire as that which devastated 
Miramichi ever visited any of our colonies before or 
since, yet partial fires are very common. I saw a 
very respectable Scotch emigrant in Prince Edward 
Island, whose house was suddenly caught by one 
of those dreadful visitations, and two interesting 
daughters were burnt alive, before their father, who 
escaped, could warn them of their danger.. 

Norman Macleod, D.D. 

Conflagration. — ^A great fire ; e. g. A large part of London was 
destroyed in the conflagration of 1666. 

Corduroy. — ^Bongh roads made with feUed trees. 

Rampart. — An elevation of any Mnd to protect persons behind 
it from assault. To rampart is to fortify with ramparts. 

Devastate. — To lay waste ; e. g. The whole country was devas- 
tated by the floods. 

Unparalleled. — Unequalled, without a parallel. 

Decrepid. — ^Broken down with old age. 

Harefy. — To make thin ; e. g. The rarefied air in the fire-balloon 
is lighter than the surrounding air. Lat rams, thin. 

Rarefaction. — The process of making rare or thin. 

Exuberant. — Over-abundant, plenteous, rich. 

Horizon. — ^The line between earth and sky. 
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LESSOF im. 

SQUIEKELS. 



Spelling. 



intercept 
pnnaer 
deviate 
gesture 



agility 
credence 
anecdote 
manoenyre 



incredible 
depredator 
adroitly 
membrane 



granary 
dessert 
dezterons 
ezqnisite 



During our voyage, just at the head of the rapids, 
our attention was drawn to some small object in the 
water, moving very swiftly along. There were 
varipus opinions as to the swimmer, some thinking 
it to be a water-snake ; others a squirrel or a musk- 
rat. A few swift strokes of the paddle brought us up 
so as to intercept the passage of the little voyager; 
it proved to be a fine red squirrel, bound on a 
voyage of discovery from a neighbouring island. 
The little animal, with a courage and address that 
astonished his pursuers, instead of seeking safety in 
a different direction, sprung liglitly on the point of 
the uplifted paddle, and from thence, with a bound, 
to the head of my astonished baby, and having 
gained my shoulder, leaped again into the water, 
and made direct ibr the shore, never having de- 
viated a single point from the line he was swimming 
in when he first came in sight of our canoe. I was 
surprised and amused by the agility and courage 
displayed by this innocent creature ; I could hardly 
have given credence to the circumstance had I not 
been an eye-witness of its conduct, and, moreover, 
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been wetted plentifully on my shoulder by the 
sprinkling of water from his coat. 

Perhaps you may think my squirrel anecdote 
incredible ; but I can vouch for the truth of it on 
my own personal experience, as I not only saw but 
also felt it. 

The black squirrels are most lovely and elegant 
animals, considerably larger than the red, the grey, 
and the striped ; the latter are called by the Indians 
" chip-munks." We were robbed greatly by these 
little depredators last summer. The red squirrels 
used to carry off great quantities of our Indian com, 
not only from the stalks, while the com was ripening, 
but they even came into the house through some 
chinks in the log- walls, and carried off vast quan- 
tities of the grain, stripping it very adroitly from 
the cob, and conveying the grain away to their 
store-houses in some hollow log or subterranean 
granary. 

These little animals are very fond of the seeds of 
the pumpkins, and you will see the soft creatures 
whisking about among the cattle, carrying away the 
seeds as they are scattered by the beasts in breaking 
the pumpkins ; they also delight in the seeds of the 
sunflowers, which grow to a gigantic height in our 
gardens and clearings. The fowls are remarkably 
fond of the sunflower seeds, and I saved the plants 
with the intention of laying up a good store of winter 
food for my poor chicks. One day I went to cut the 
ripe heads, the largest of which was the size of a 
large dessert plate, but found two wicked red squirrels 
busily employed gathering in the seeds, not for me, 
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be sure, but themselves. Not contented with picking 
out the seeds, these little thieves dexterously sawed 
through the stalks, and conveyed away whole heads 
at once; so bold were they that they would not 
desist when I approached till they had secured their 
object ; and, encumbered with a load twice the 
weight of their own agile bodies, ran with swiftness 
along the rails, and over root, stump, and log, till 
they eluded my pursuit. 

Great was the indignation expressed by this thrifty 
little pair, on returning again for another load, to 
find the plants divested of the heads. I had cut 
what remained and put them in a basket in the sun, 
on a small block in the garden, close to the open 
glass-door, on the steps of which I was sitting 
shelling some seed beans, when the squirrels drew 
my attention to them by their sharp, scolding notes, 
elevating their fine feathery tails, and expressing 
the most lively indignation at the invasion. They 
were not long betbre they discovered the Indian 
basket with the ravished treasure ; a few rapid move- 
ments brought the little pair to the rails, within a 
few paces of me and the sunflower heads ; here, then, 
they paused, and, sitting up, lookfd into my face 
with the most imploring gestures. I was too much 
amused by their perplexity to help them ; but 
turning away my head to speak to the child, they 
darted forward, and in another minute had taken 
possession of one of the largest of the heads, which 
they conveyed away, first one carrying it a few 
yards, then the other, it being too bulky for one 
alone to carry it far at a time. In short, I was so 
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well amused by watching their manoeavreSy that I 
snflFered them to rob me of all my store. 

I saw a little family of tiny squirrels at play, in 
the spring, on the top of a hollow log, and really I 
think they were, without exception, the liveliest, 
most graceful creatures I ever looked on. The flying 
squirrel is a native of our woods, and exceeds in 
beauty, to my mind, any of the tribe. Its colour 
is the softest, most delicate tint of grey; the fur 
thick and short, and as silken as velvet; the eyes, 
like all the squirrel kind, are large, full, and soft ; 
the whiskers, and long hair about the nose, black; 
the membrane that assists this little animal in its 
flight is white, and delicately soft in texture, like the 
fur of the chinchilla ; it forms a ridge of fur between 
the fore and hind-legs ; the tail is like an elegant 
broad grey feather. I was agreeably surprised by 
the appearance of this exquisite little creature, the 
pictures I had seen giving it a most inelegant and 
hat-like look, almost disgusting. The young ones 
are easily tamed, and are very playful and affec- 
tionate when under confinement. — Mrs, TrailTs 
' Backwoods of Canada^ 

Intercept. — To prevent a thing from reaching its destination ; 

e. g. He intercepted my letters. 
Agility. — Nimbleness ; e. g. The agility of the tumbler was mar- 

Tellous. 
Credence. — Belief, credit; e.g. He would give no credence to 

me. 
Manoeuvres. — Artifices, tricks ; e. g. In spite of his manoeuyres 

he was caught. 
Incredible. — Not to be believed ; e. g. The story is incredible. 
Depredator.— Plunderer, waster. 
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Adroitly.— OeTcriy ; cl g. He ^eiy adroitly coQTeyed tbo egg 

into m J pocket. 
Xembrane. — ^A thin skin ; e. g. The hattledoie was covered with 

a thin memhtane of skin. 
Dessert. — ^A ooorae of finiit after dinner. Notice the difference 

in spelling betweoi dessert and desert, a hanen place. 
Dexterous.— SkUfo], handy. Lot. dextera, the right hand. 
Exquisite. — ^BeantiM ; e. g. We foond on the sand an exqniaite 

KtOeshelL 



LESSOH LIY. 

HOW HORATIUS KEPT THE BREXJE 

Sfklliho. 

trystiog-daY ensign deigning Al'gidvB 

messenger vanguard raptnions Por'sena 

harness atawart eraven dnsinm 

Tarqnio, a wicked king of Borne, having been banished for his 
misdeeds, sought refuge with Lars Porsena, king of the Etruscan 
town of Clusium, whom he induced to espouse his cause. The 
two marched against Home, and would have entered the city, had 
not the single bridge which then spanned the Tiber been defended 
by three brave men until the Romans had had time to cut the 
bridge down. 

Laks Pobsena of Clusium by the nine gods he swore 

That the great house of Tarquin should suffer wrong no more ; 

By the nine gods he swore it, and named a trysting-day 

And bade his messengers ride forth, 

East and west, south and north, 
To summon his array. 

The Fathers of the City, they sat all night and day. 
For every hour some horseman came with tidings of dismay. 
" Their van will be upon us before the bridge goes down ; 
And if they once may win the bridge, what hope to save the 
town ? " 
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Then out spake brave Horatius^ the Captain of the Gate : 
" To every man upon this earth death cometh soon or late : 
And how can man die better than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers, and the temples of his gods ? 

" Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, with all the speed ye may ; 
I — ^with two more to help me — will hold the foe in play. 
In yon straight path a thousand may well be stopped by three ; 
Now who will stand on either hand, and keep the bridge with 
me?'' 

Then out spake Spurius Lartius — a Hamnian proud was he : 
" Lo, I will stand, at thy right hand, and keep the bridge with 

thee," 
And out spake strong Herminius — of Titian blood was he : 
" I will abide on thy left side, and keep the bridge with thee." 

" Horatius,** quoth the Consul, " as thou sayest, so let it be : " 
And straight against that great array forth went the dauntless 
Three. 

Now while the three were tightening the harness on their backs 
The Consul was the foremost man to take in hand an axe ; 
And Fathers, mixed with Commons, seized hatchet, bar, and 

crow. 
And smote upon the planks above and loosed the props below. 

Meanwhile the Tuscan army, right glorious to behold, 
Came flashing back the noonday light, 
Bank behind rank, like surges bright 
Of a broad sea of gold. 

Four hundred trumpets sounded a peal of warlike glee, 
As that great host with measured tread. 
And spears advanced, and ennigns spread, 
Rolled slowly towards the bridge's head, 
Where stood the dauntless Three. 

The Three stood calm and silent, and looked upon the foos, 
And a great shout of laughter from all the vanguard rose. 
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But meanwhile axe and lever had manfully been plied, 
And now the bridge hangs tottering above the boiling tide. 
" Come back, come back, Horatius ! " loud cried the Fathers all, 
" Back, Lartius ! back, Herminius I back, ere the ruin fall ! " 

Back darted Spurius Lartius ; Herminius darted back ; 

And, as they passed, beneath their feet, they felt the timbers 

crack : 
But with a crash like thunder fell every loosened beam. 
And, like a dam, the mighty wreck lay right athwart the 

stream : 
And a long shout of triumph rose from the walls of Home, 
As to the highest turret-tops was splashed the yellow foam. 

Alone stood brave Horatius, — ^but constant still in mind, — 
Thrice thirty thousand foes before, and the broad flood behind. 
*' Down with him ! " cried false Sextus, with a smile on his pale 

face. 
*' Now yield thee ! " cried Lars Porsena, ** now yield thee to our 

grace." 

Bound turned he, — as not deigning those craven ranks to see ; 
Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, to Sextus nought spake he ; 
But he saw on Palatinus the white porch of his home ; 
And he spake to the noble river that rolls by the towers of 
Eome. 

" Oh, Tiber ! fctther Tiber 1 to whom the Bomans pray, 

A Boman*s life, a Roman's arms, take thou in charge this 

day!** 
So he spake, and speaking sheathed the good sword by his side, 
And with his harness on his back, plunged headlong in the tide. 

No sound of joy or sorrow was heard from either bank ; 
But Mends and foes in dumb surprise. 
With parting lips and straining eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank : 
And when above the surges they saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 
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Never, I ween, did swimmer, in such an evil case, 
Struggle through such a raging flood safe to the landing place ; 
But his limbs were borne up bravely by the brave heart within. 
And our good father Tiber bare bravely up his chin. 

And now he feels the bottom ; now on dry earth he stands ; 
Now round him throng the Fathers to press his gory hands ; 
And now, with shouts and clapping, and noise of weeping loud. 
He enters through the River Gate, borne by the joyous crowd. 

And in the nights of winter, when the cold north winds blow. 
And the long howling of the wolves is heard amidst the snow ; 
When round the lonely cottage roars loud the tempest's din. 
And the good logs of Algidus roar louder yet within ; 

When the oldest cask is opened, and the largest lamp is lit ; 
When the chestnuts glow, in the embers, and the kid turns on 

the spit ; 
When young and old in circle around the firebrands close ; 
When the girls are weaving baskets, and the lads are shaping 

bows; 

When the goodman mends his armour, and trims his helmet* s 

plume ; 
When the goodwife*s shuttle merrily goes flashing through the 

loom; — 
With weeping and with laughter still is the story told. 
How well Horatius kept the bridge in the brave days of old. 

LoBD Macaulay,* 

Trysting-day. — A day appointed for meeting or keeping tryst 
Fathers of, the City. — The senators of Some were called 

fathers. 
Van. — The front part of the army, as distinguished from the rear. 
Strait. — ^Narrow. Compare " Strait is the gate." 
Harness. — Armour. 
Ensign.— Flag, banner. 
Graven. — Cowardly. A man who submits without any regard to 

his honour is called a craven. 
Gore. — Blood after it has been shed. 
Algidus.— A wood-covered range of mountains near Home. 

* Inserted with the kind permission of Messrs. Longman and Go. 
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LESSON IV. 

TRAVELLING IN RUSSIA. 

SPELLIKa. 

avmerouB peasant elastlo lueoetsfol 

■tirmp gorgeoQB stealthily necessary 

precaution disagreeable fatigue felony 

The bad state of most Bnssian roads in spring and 
autumn, occasions much travelling in winter. The 
sledges glide with great rapidity over the snow. 
There is little chance of a breakdown, and travellings 
for those who can keep themselves warm, is pleasanter 
in winter than in summer. The precautions used 
against the cold are very numerous. Writing- 
paper wrapped round the skin of the feet under the 
stockings, is a goo^ footwarmer. Cork soles, covered 
with flannel inside the boots, are also good things. 
Wooden shoes are bad, because the feet, remaining 
long stiffly fixed in tbem, freeze sooner. If worn at 
all, they should be stuffed with straw or hay. To 
grease the feet well with tallow, then to wrap them 
in a coarse linen cloth, and over that to wear a large 
pair of felt boots, is no bad protection. The felt 
boots are good because they do not slip about on the 
ice. Coachmen tallow their hair and beards. Hay, 
bound round the stirrups, is useful to horsemen. 
The best drink in very bad weather is tea with ginger 
in it ; the worst is spirits, which often prove fatal to 
those who are imprudent enough to drink them. 
The best food is the good hot soup they make of 
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beef and sour cabbage, or beetroot. Solid food is 
dangerous when travelling. 

But in spite of all precautions, the accidents to 
travellers are very numerous every year. Horses, 
coachmen, and travellers are sometimes all frozen 
together. The snow-drift dazes and blinds. The 
wayfarer sometimes loses all reckoning of his course. 
A friend of mine rode out in a snow-storm upon a 
pressing journey. After travelling all day, he found 
himselt in the same place whence he started. Twenty- 
seven peasantSjtravelling from one village to another, 
were all found and brought home, a few hours after 
their departure, dead and stiff, like wooden men. A 
servant sent on an errand stopped at a shop, drank a 
glass of brandy, and was frozen going home a few 
streets off. There is no end to such stories. It seems 
a not unpleasant death to be frozen. An hour will 
do it, and we pass through the golden gates of sleep 
with bright and gorgeous dreams. Drowsiness is the 
first dangerous sensation. As long as a limb tingles 
with pain it is still sound ; when the pain ceases, the 
peril begins. A limb once frozen, even if saved, 
always feels the least cold afterwards. The persons 
whose noses or ears are frozen may not be aware of 
it. Anyone who passes by will, therefore, stop them 
to tell tlie disagreeable news, and assist in restoring 
the circulation. This is usually effected by rubbing 
with snow, a remedy which, if applied in time, pre- 
vents all mischief. The freezing of the gristle of the 
ear is a most unsightly accident. 

Horses and dogs resist tlie cold best. Oxen and 
cows seem to wither in it. Twelve hundred sheep 
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and five shepherds were all lost a few days ago. 
Sheep caught in a snow-drift, cauter wildly before 
it, and are not to be turned aside. If they meet 
with water in their passive flight, they rush in, and 
are drowned. If they meet with a precipice, they 
tumble over, and are dashed to pieces. They seem 
to be deprived of all self-management. In the ex- 
treme cold, the bustard, the partridge, and the hare 
may be found frozen ; even the fish are said to suffer 
in the water, and are easily caught, by merely making 
an opening in the ice, to which they swim at once 
for air. 

It is towards the end of January that we begin 
to hear grim news of the wolves. It is then that 
they congregate together in large packs, and grow 
famished and dangerois. This is the only time of 
the year, when, driven by extreme hunger, they will 
venture, even singly, to attack the traveller. All 
that is fabled of the cunning of the fox is true of the 
wolf. The fox is quite a simpleton in comparison 
with him. The wolf will attack a whole flock of 
slieep, and worry and carry off as many as sixty 
lambs from it, one after the other, to his lair in a 
single night. He never stays to eat a single one, 
lest he should be caught, swollen and lazy after a 
good dinner, on the scene of his felony. The wolfs 
mode of attack is simple and noiseless. He seizes 
the lamb by the throat, and the little victim is dead 
before he can utter a single baa to call the watchdog. 
Indeed, the wolf is so strong as to be more than a 
match for one dog, and often even for several dogs. 
He is more than a match also for one horse, and 
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sometimes for two horses ; but not for three, for when 
there are three horses together, they can keep their 
heels always towards him, and master wolf fears a 
horse's kick by experience. He knows that his bones, 
tough and elastic as they are, may be broken by it. 
His mode of attacking the horse is to glide up 
stealthily to a convenient distance, from which he 
may make a sudden spring, and seize the horse by 
the nose. If he once gets a firm grip there, he never 
Joses it till the horse falls down from pain and 
fatigue, and then he becomes an easy prey. In the 
same way one or two cows have no chance with him ; 
but sometimes a number will keep him off by getting 
close together, and butting at him with their horns. 
A man was attacked by wolves near the country- 
house of a friend of mine. They devoured him so 
completely, that only a portion of his boots, all torn 
to ribbons, was left to tell the tale. 

The wolf, notwithstanding his prudence and great 
courage when hungry, is very nervous. He is, like 
most animals, especially afraid of fire; a lucifer 
match will daunt him at his fiercest, and a traveller 
with a good supply of matches need only to light 
them one after another while in danger to keep off a 
whole pack. The peasants also make use of his ovm 
cunning to deceive him. They tie a long string or 
rope after their carts; wolf thinks this a trap to 
catch him, and will not come near, but prowls about 
at a distance, watching them with red, sleepless eyes. 
Dogs, horses, and cows seem to be aware of his ap- 
proach from a long distance, and are much disturbed 
by it. His speed is incredible, his strength surprising. 
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Jiis jumps when pursued quite wonderful, and his 
skin of little worth when taken ; so that he has all 
the conditions necessary for a successful defensive 
warfare. — From * AR the Year Round! * 

Gorgeous.— Splendid, showy ; e. g. She had on a gorgeous velvet 

robe. 
Elastic. —That property of certain thing? which enables them 

when stretched to return to their original size. Indiarubber 

is elastic. 
StealtMly . — Trying to escape discovery ; e. g. I saw him 

stealthily creeping along under the hedge. 
Felony. — Crime. Properly, a crime punished by forfeiture of 

goods. 



LESSON LVI. 

SPITZBERGEN. 



Sfelung. 



anchor ^ 
panorama 
transparent 
mysteriooB 



numbness 
exhibited 
perceptible 
atmosphere 



inextricably 
lustre 
catastrophe 
caustic 



crystal 
consistency 
adequate 
characteristic 



It was at one o'clock in the morning of the 6th 
August, 1856, that we came to an anchor in the 
silent haven of English Bay, Spitzbergen. And 
now, how shall I give you an idea of the wonderful 
panorama in the midst of which we found ourselves ? 
I think, perhaps, its most striking feature was the 
stillness and deadness .... of this new world — 
ice and earth and water surrounded us; not a 
sound of any kind interrupted the silence ; the sea 
did not break upon the shore ; no bird or any living 

* Inserted with the kind permission of the Editor. 

B 
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thing was visible ; the midnight sun — by this time 
muffled in a transparent mist — shed an awful, myste- 
rious lustre on glacier and mountain; no atom of 
vegetation gave token of the earth's vitality; an 
universal numbness and dumbness seemed to pervade 
the solitude. I suppose in scarcely any other part 
of the world is this appearance of deadness so 
strikingly exhibited. On the stillest summer day 
in England there is always perceptible an undertone 
of life thrilling through the atmosphere ; and though 
no breeze should stir a single leaf, yet, in default of 
motion, there is always a sense of growth ; but here, 
not so much as a blade of grass was to be seen on the 
sides of the bald hills. Primeval rocks and eternal 
ice constitute the landscape. 

This haven is almost the only one on the west 
coast where you are not liable to have the ice set in 
upon you at a moment's notice. The other harbours 
along the west coast are all liable to be beset by 
drift ice during the course of a single night, even 
though no vestige of it may have been in sight four- 
and-twenty hours before ; and many a good ship has 
been inextricably imprisoned in the very harbour to 
which she had fled for refuge. Glaciers are the 
principal characteristic of the scenery in Spitzbergen. 
The bottom of every valley, in every part of the 
island, is occupied, and generally completely filled 
by them, enabling me in some measure to realize 
the look of England during the glacial period, when 
Snowdon was still being slowly lifted towards the 
clouds, and every valley in Wales was brimful of 
ice. 
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Dr. Scoresby mentions several ice rivers, which 
actually measiired forty or fifty miles in length, and 
nine or ten in breadth, while the precipice formed by 
their fall into the sea was sometimes upwards of 
four or five hundred feet high. Nothing is more 
dangerous than to approach these cliffs of ice. Every 
now and then huge masses detach themselves from 
the face of the crystal steep, and topple over into 
the water, and woe be tor the unfortunate ship which 
might happen to be passing below 1 Scoresby himself 
actually witnessed a mass of ice— the size of a cathe^ 
dral — thunder down into the sea from a height of four 
hundred feet. Frequently during our stay in Spitz- 
bergen, we ourselves observed these ice avalanches ; 
and scarcely an hour passed without the solemn 
silence of the bay being disturbed by the thunderous 
boom resulting from similar catastrophes in valleys 
around. 

No description can give an adequate idea of the 
intense rigour of the six months' winter in this part 
of the world. Stones crack with the noise of the 
thunder ; in a crowded hut the breath of its occu- 
pants will fall in flakes of snow ; wine and spirits 
turn to ice; the snow burns like caustic; if iron 
touches the flesh, it brings the skin away with it ; 
the soles of your stockings may be burnt off your 
feet before you feel the slightest warmth from the 
fire; linen taken out of boiling water instantly 
stiffens to the consistency of a wooden board, and 
heated stones will not prevent the sheets of the bed 
from freezing. If these are the effects of the climate 
within an air-tight, fire-warmed, crowded hut, what 
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must they be among the dark, storm-lashed moun- 
tain peaks outside ? — Lord Dufferin.* 

Panorama. — An unbroken view in all directions. 

Ineztricable. — ^That which cannot be extricated or got out; 
e. g. His gun sank so deep into the mud as to become inextri- 
cable. 

Catastroplie. — A great calamity, disaster. 

Caustic. — A substance which bums the flesh like fire. 

Consistency. — Degree of solidity ; e. g. Mix the flour and water 
tiU they have the consistency of paste. 

Adequate. — ^Equal to, sufficient; e. g. His earnings were not 
adequate to his expenditure. 

Characteristic. — The distinguishing feature ; e. g. Wit is the 
characteristic of his writings. 

Primeval. — Belonging to the earliest age. 

Olacial. — Icy. The glacial period was that during which the 
climate of Great Britain was very much cooler than it is 
now. 



 Inserted with the kind permission of Mr. Murray. 
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